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...just a few things 


I AM DELIGHTED to welcome our new 
readers. This step which we are taking 
in offering the magazine to a larger 
than 


our Jesuit brethren has 


vudience 
been long planned and hoped for. I am 
certain that the publication will profit 
from the critical reading of a larger and 
And I feel 


' . * ‘ 
reasonably confident that you will profit 


more disparate audience. 


is W ell. 


Inevitably, I suppose, the largest part 
I] Catholic. 


of our new audience will be 
Nevertheless, we earnestly hope that we 


shall have the opportunity to present 
our ideas to our non-Catholic brethren, 


well. 


THE FIRST ARTICLE in this issue brief- 


ly presents the objectives of sSocIAt 


} 


1 1 : ] 
ORDER. It must be emphasized (as the 


| 1 . 
irticie does ) that we are not proposing 


olutions to our social problems. We 
ire a team seeking applic itions of our 


| 


principles to the American scene. At 


1 ° a 1 
he same time we are confident that our 


] “11 


nciples, rightly applied, will give us 


| 1 . 1 
tne solutions we seek. 


TH 'HE KIND collaboration of 
Rey. Walter B. Dimond, S.J., of Xavier 


Univers ev. 


{ROUGH 


Cincinnati, SOCIAL ORDER 


irries, in addition to announced arti- 


les, a report on the third annual con- 


ference of the Council of Profit Sharing 


Industries, held in that city November 


ind December 1, 1950. 
“ 
FATHER LAUER’S ARTICLE on Co- 


Germany was written 


rior to the discussions which follow ed 


Pius XU to the ( atholic 


nternational Congress for Social Study 


management in 
1, vo { 
tn iddress of 


on June 3, 1950. On that occasion the 
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clear that neither the na- 
the 


) - 
Pope made it 


1 1 
ture of the 1 ibor contract nor 


nature of the business enterprise estab- 
ae: , 

lishes a right on the part of employees 
to economic joint-management. 


itholic 


had 


been a tendency, perhaps less marked 


In some (¢ circles there 


in Germany: than elsewhere, to regard 


: Li: 
the business establishment as a com- 


munity and to assert that all members, 


like citizens of a municipality, by the 


. : ee, . 
very fact of membership, possess other 


rights in an enterprise than the right 


to a just 


compensation. 
[The recent statement of Pius XII, as 


| the 


well as Pius XI’s defense of wage 
contract, may require some Catholic 
writers to modify extreme positions 


and. others to somewhat loose 


statements about 


Be xs 
repni ase 


worker participation 
in management. But the whole ques- 


a: 
tion of the wisdom of requiring worker 


co-management in Germany by law 
¢ | 


continues to be a matter of discussion. 


Would Vv orker CO 


about greater worker 


management bring 


security? Would 


it lead to greater efficiency? Would 
it promot the common W elfare? Should 
a distinction be made betw een those 
businesses which are managed by their 


owners and large corporations managed 


1 1 i 
by trustees for muititudes of stock- 
con- 


holders? Should the law, which 


liability on corporations, 


1 
that workers have some voice 
in designating the management, as a 
price for that privilege? What is to be 


the role of unions in such control? 


SABOIA’S ANALYSIS of two 
joint pastoral statements of the Catho- 
lic hierarchy in Brazil is the first in a 
that will review the so- 
cial attitudes of hierarchies in Holland, 
Spain, France, Canada, the Philippines, 


1 








Australia and the United States, as well 
as Brazil. Father Saboia is editor of 
Se rvulico So ial Sao Paolo). 


[THE ARTICLE ON the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers represents a lot of work 
(including interviews with Council 
staff-members and its former chairman, 
Dr. Edwin G. Nourse) to give you a 
good picture of its history and present 
status. The most significant point of 
the article is the unresolved conflict 
which Father Schuyler points up at the 
conclusion. 

In the February issue we shall print 
an appraisal of the Council’s 1951 An- 
nual Economic Review, prepared by 
Rev. Bernard W. Dempsey, S.J., profes- 
sor of economics at St. Louis University. 


IN EACH ISSUE WE hope to have a re- 
view of some book which is a signifi- 
cant contribution to social thought or at 
least discusses some topic of vital im- 
portance. Father Edward Duff’s re- 
view of Baker Brownell’s The Human 
Community makes it sufficiently evi- 


dent that the book itself is not impor- 


tant. Nevertheless, there is scarcely 
single social idea, except that of the 
dignity of the human person, that needs 
greater emphasis in our atomized Ameri- 
can culture than the idea of communi? 


We have lost communities and the sense 


of community, until today man stands 
isolated and alone. 

The idea of community will be dis- 
cussed frequently in future issues of 
SOCIAL ORDER. 

* 

THE FEBRUARY ISSUE of social 
ORDER will contain the following arti 
cles: 

Toward Economic Order 

Peter de Bruin, S.J. 

Why Economic Order? 

Francis J. Corley, S.J. 

Phychologists View Group Relations 

John I.aFarge, S.J. 
The Annual Economic Review 
Bernard W. Dempsey, S.J. 
Social Attitudes of the 
Spanish Hierarchy 
Joachin Azpiazu, S.J. 
John F. Cronin, S.S., Catholic So 
Thought 
Reviewed by John L. Thomas, S.] 


eon, | t 
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= eesti cons 


SUCIAL 


URUER 


The Editors 


V Je prEsENT the following informa- 


tion about the Institute of Social 
Order and the previous history of soctat 
orDER in the hope that it may be of 
value to vou, our new readers, in try- 
ing to understand our objective. 

The Institute of Social Order (I.S.O.) 
is a non-profit corporation, composed 
of Jesuit social scientists. It was set 
up in 1939 to study American social 
problems and to apply Christian social 
principles to their solution. 

Members of the Institute at present 

ec. Revs. Leo C. Brow n, the national 
jirector; John L. Thomas, assistant di- 

tor; Francis J. Corley, editor of 
SOCIAL ORDER; Joseph M. Becker, Cor- 
nelius A. Eller, Albert S. Foley, Morti- 
mer H. Gavin, Philip $. Land, William 
\. Nolan. 


The Siaff 


Perhaps a word about these men will 


be of interest to you: 


Leo C. Brown, S.J., PH.D. (Har 
ird University, 1940), 
of the Institute of Social Order. 

After taking the doctorate at Harv 

‘d University, 
rranted a Wertheim Fellowship by that 


national director 


Father Brown was 


University to expand the scope of his 
octoral dissertation. As a result of his 
search he published Union Policies in 

the Leather Industry, (Harvard Univer 

sity Press, 1947). In 1 published 

[inp ict of th Neu Labor Lau ‘ ISO 

St. Louis, Mo., 1948). Occasional arti 

cles have appeared in Review of Social 

Economy, SOCIAL ORDER, and Industrial 


Relations Research Association. An ar 
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ticle on the significance for the United 
States of recent papal pronouncements 
on co-management will appear in so- 
CIAL ORDER about March, 1951. 


JOHN L. THomas, S.J., PH.D. (Chi- 


cago University, 1949), assistant direc- 


tor of ISO, 1940. 


Father Thomas wrote his doctoral 
thesis on Some of the Factors Involved 
in the Breakdown of Catholic Marriage. 


[his involved analysis of 7,000 broken 
Catholic marriages in a large urban cen- 
ter. Since joining ISO, Father Thomas 
has taught courses in sociology at St. 
Louis University and has lectured on 
interest. His 


1 ‘ - 
researcn, at present, 1s Cc ncentrated on 


various topics of social 


patterns of (¢ tholic marriages across 
the country Iast June he participated 
in the annual Workshop on Marriage 
and the Family at the Catholic Uni- 
versity. For the past three years he 


has read papers at the National Con- 
vention of the American Catholic So- 


ciological Association, and he has pub- 


lished articles in American Journal of 
Sociology, American Catholic Sociologi- 
il Review, America, Hospital Progress, 


MortTI H. Gavin, S.] PH.D 
St Louis LJ versity 195 

Father Gavin’s dissertation was Th 

Position of Lab n the Pulp and Paper- 

Making Industry. During the past 

s ; - 

sum! Father Gavin spent cor siderabie 
6.13 Pe : 

time in ftieid Work i1n W isconsin and 

1 ¢f ° 
northwestern states, amplifying his ma- 
terial for a book on labor relations in 


the pulp and paper industry. 








At the present time he is teaching a 
iduate course in labor economics and 
monographs on “‘feather- 


beddin ind pension proDiems. 


NoLan, S.J., PH.D. 


1949). 


WILLIAM A. 
Fordham University, 
In preparation for his dissertation, 
Father Nolan made a serious study of 
Communist propaganda techniques, 
among Negroes. His disserta- 
om and the Negro, re- 
worked and amplified, has been accepted 


for publication and will appear next 


- 
especially 


tion, Commun 


1] ] 
ring rie ontinuing his studies 


of communism and 1S teaching a course 
on that subject in the Department of 

Louis University. In 
addition, Father Nolan has 


America and Interracial Ret 


written for 
lew and has 


. 
lectured occasionally. 


CORNELIUS A. Si4.c RM: 


Georgetown University, 1937). 


ELLER, 


Father Eller is currently completing 
1 dissertation of A Synthesis and Criti- 
cism on the Fconontvic Dov trines of John 
A. Hobson. 


His interests lie in the field of eco- 
a 
nomic theory and especially in its ap- 


unemploy ment, business 


, : 
cycles and economic planning. He is 


plications to 
preparing 1 research project on mone- 
as a fundamental re- 


Tn ad- 


tary stabilization 
quirement of a sound economy. 
dition to teaching economic theory in 
the Graduate School at St. Louis Uni- 
versity, Father Eller has been a member 
of a national committee for the study 
of vocational order, and has contributed 
and 


to America, SOCIAI ORDER, 


PHILIP S. | AND <u, Oe 


: Po.D. (St. 
Louis University, 1950). 

Father Land’s dissertation, Prolegome- 
na to Economic Communities was a 
preparatory study for future investiga- 
tions into the problem of adapting vo- 
cational orders to the American scene. 
He is reworking this thesis for publica- 
tion and has written several articles for 


4 


Other articles are in 
preparation for The Modern Schoolman 
and Revue de l Action Populaire. He 


SOCIAI ORDER. 


conducts a seminar in the problems of 
economic organization in the Graduate 
School of St. Louis University. 


JoserH M. Becker, S.J., A.M. (¢ 
lumbia University, 1946—). 


1 
b 


Father Becker is working in the field 
of economics and within that field in 
the area of Social Security. His dis- 
sertation, on which he is currently en 
gaged, investigates the operation of tl 
Unemployment Insurance Program. 

While engaged in his basic researc] 
Father Becker held a University Fell 
ship at Columbia University and 
Field Fellowship from the Social Scien 
Research Council. His dissertation v 
soon be completed and will appear 


book form later. 


ALBERT S. Fotey, S.J., PH.D. (U 
versity of North Carolina, 1949). 


1 Tes’ ° e oMT 1 

At the University of North Caroli: 
Rather Paleo maicored thoth-in wicieles 
atner +oley mayjyorea botn in sociolog 


and anthropology. Research for his 


dissertation dealt with some aspects o 





1 . . - = ’, . 1 
the relationship of Negroes to the Cath 
vears Fat 

. 1 
considerable stud 


olic Church In 


i oles has dey ote 1 


recent 


1 1 1 . 
and has written widely on racial prot 


1° —" ° 
lems. Among nis articies which sh rt 


ly will appear in SOCIAL ORDER 


entitled “Approaches to the Solution 
Anti-Negro Prejudices.” 


FRANCIS J. Cor.ey, S.J., M.A., S.T.1 
(St. Louis University, 1941), editor 


SOCIAL ORDER. 


Father Corley is the author of 
short exposition, Family Allowan 
(Institute of Social Order, 1947) 
co-author of a volume of hagiography 
Wines of Eagles, (Bruce, 1940). H 
edited a svmposium by leading hou 
authorities, Rehousing Urban SI 
of Social Orde 


+ 


Areas, (Institute 


1946). 


views in SOCIAI 


In addition to articles and 
ORDER, he has writtei 


SOCIAL ORDER 


aa 


fo 


for America, Catholic World, The Mod- tists ndertoo to make som real 


n Schoolman and the American Cath- progress toward social ord 
Sociological Review. “it ae eae 


He took over the editorship ot the there were others outside the Society 
1.8.0. Bulletin (which will be men- who would be interested in the discus 
tioned later in this article) in Septem- sions we were carrving o1 On 
ber, 1945, He continued as edito1 lly copie of tl e magazine can to 
ifter the magazine was changed to the hands of non-Jesuit he reed 
SOCIAL ORDER. us to release it to the general publ 

That step has been taker 
Other Collaborators offer vou socIAL o 


In addition to these permanent L.5.O 
a, : ' sc 
taff members, all resident at St. Louis 
University, associate editors in five parts ¢C 1 Fer 


t tne country cooperate in preparing 


1 . Af -. \ i , , 
rticies ind reviews. Material ro tn . 
magazine is likewise supplied by otnhet S 
< o “ee | | 1S I 

Jesuit social scientists throughout the 
- 7 . } + { t 
United States and in other parts of the I 

1 ory ¢ ‘ 1 : n , hy | t 
world. [he Institute ot Social Orde I ; 

| ] . a | ae D “ob And } ; 
\ rKs In Close cooperation with simi “ 
lar groups in other countries, for in- no ut al ( 


tance, the ( entro Studi Soct ili (Milan ), much tess | | ut 
[’Action Populaire (Paris), { 


SO ial (Madrid), servico Social 5a0 solution : SO 


so talon ene 


I omento 





; 
| : 5 ma 1 1 th 
Paolo. Brazil ind L’Ecole Sociale Pop- the cc tic 
1 ] | 
i laire (Montreal) ORDER Is 
' | 11 ' 1 , 
, - hope, that collaboration can be obtained. 
Since 1943 1.8.0. has published a — ; oe ; 
: 1 - ; - 1 1our ! 
nonthly periodical for members of the 
1 ©) Tyt 


Society of Jesus (Jesuits In the be 
inning this publication wa illed th Problems T 
1.S.O. Bulletin: early in 1947 the name 


: — n aa ; 
1 format were changed to the maga- in t Col 
1 
1 . A yt 
ne which you are reading today. Ac ons 
1 . r - 1 { A | . | +} 
tually, this is volume IV of the old Muck 
; be 1 | ; . a omn| | | 
es, Dut we nave begun a new series < 
: ; id | 
to he convenience of our new reade! 1d . ‘ 
‘ ' 1 | | | 
issues, We regret, are not uilable d¢ rec on t pre 
: ~% —_— ail r -e ] — 
t vou will have a complete file of the ties 1 e U! S 
7 11] ‘ A { 
Vv ) ) 
th tate in social f 
Two-fold Objective :, ' ; 
/ ee a en ne 
e€ purpose of t magazine was, } 
tne purpose of I.S.0., to discuss bye eated ( 
: r : 
il problems and work toward th 
ition. Some arti les wet int ¢ | (); 
to be introduc tory, to intro fin Vol 
i ‘ 
nembers of the Society to the com sue of SO 
¢ 4 Z 1 | 
ities of our problem 1 to Chris to vo S 
tian. social principles. Others which jects 
were addressed to trained social ien tively t t 
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« 





hat all of them are important, and But you may be sure that our constant 
they will be of greater interest to other effort will always be to offer intelligent 
readers. and informed comment on some social 
Similarly, not all articles on topics issue and, with equal effort, to make 
hat vou are interested in will be of all our comment as clear and _intel- 


value to you. If you are a trained so- ligible as possible. 


cial scientist, you will probably cen- With this brief note we hope to have 
sider some articles rather elementary. made outlined to you the “why” and 
If, on the other hand, you are a lay- the “what” of soctIAL ORDER. Your 


man, as far as the social sciences are opinions and ideas will greatly aid us 


] : ‘ ° ° - 
concerned, some articles may appear too in achieving our future program. In 
tec hnical. 


this role, we sincerely and cordiall 
That problem is almost inevitable. welcome you. 





¢ 





\ 
al 
Integral Humanism 
i 
The new homo faber who is developing himself today should develop e 
concomitantly, and as soon as possible, a new homo sapiens. 
The latter would not be preoccupied solely in reuniting to life and 
nature such goods as threaten to break away from them. He would 
reflect upon his laborious activity and realize that it could not be its own t 
end. \ 
di 
He must see it as significant, like the work of the ploughman and the ( 
sower only in view of the harvest it is preparing, the harvest of eternity. 7 
(nd even during this existence in time, it must be at the service of a “i 
purer, more immanent activity, the activity of contemplation. He would | t] 
understand, too, that, if each day he takes possession of a little more of ” 
the universe, it is in order that he may have more to offer; that he must , 
not rest in the act which perfects him but must transcend even him- i 
self.... 
He can truly fulfill himself only by contemplating, offering and or 
idoring. ra 
HENRI DE LuBa¢ 
fe 
ve 
in 
Da 
in 
Bi 
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The three-year-old Council of Profit 
Sharing Industries is making a 
contribution to e¢ 


the United States 


muine 


onomic democracy in 


PRUFIT SHARES MEET 


Council Continues to Grow 


Walter B. Dimond, S.J. 


Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio 


AVERAGE OF about 300 people 


A* 
attended the meetings at the third 


annual conference of the Council of 
Profit Sharing Industries held in Cin- 


cinnati on November 30 and Decem- 


ber 1, according to Joseph B. Meier, of 
Akron, executive secretary. This prob- 
bly means that over 400 people at- 
tended some of the sessions. The Coun- 
cil has 270 members in 34 states, Can- 
These 


ida and Denmark. 


nembers employ approxim itely 300,000 


company 
a * 
VOrKers. 
Five members of the Catholic clergy 
Most Karl J. 
\lter, archbishop of Cincinnati, at the 


ttended meetings. Lev. 


dinner on November 30 praised the 
Council for its promotion of social just- 
ice. Rt. Msgr. Clarence G. Issenmann, 
vicar general of the archdiocese, gave 
the invocation at the first meeting. He 
is a nephew of the late H. C. Nicholas, 
f Orrville, Ohio, founder of the Coun- 
1 


| 
\ Il. 


the Catholic 


] 
other clergymen present were a Jewish 


Besides representatives, 


ibbi and two Protestant ministers. 
Fr. Dempsey Reports 

Rev. Bernard W. Dempsey, S.J., pro- 

Uni- 

versity, read a report of profit sharing 

His 


based on a study of profit-sharing plans 


fessor of economics at St. Louis 


in the St. Louis area. report was 


1 1 . 
in that area made by the Bureau of 


Business and Economic Research of St. 
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Louis University. Father Dempsey, an 
advisory trustee of the Council of Profit 
Sharing Industries, was photographed in 
the Cincinnati Post with William Loeb, 
publisher of the New Hampshire Morn 


ing Union, N. H., and 


Manchester, 
chairman of the Council. 
In addition to his report on the state 
of profit sharing in the St. Louis mc “ro- 
politan area, Father Dempsey made ten 
general points about the advantages of 


: ; ' 
profit sharing. These points are as fol 


low Ss 
P P ' 

1. It is a good practical Combination 
ort sound economics and Christian prin 
ciples. 

2. It gives a man dignity in his job 
ind i better income. 

, o_o al arene SES 

ye It won t WOrk uniess everybody 


(management al d labor ) is in On It. 


4. It always has provisions for listen 


ing to the ideas ol employees. 


§. It eliminates waste and improy 
the product. 
6. It presupposes a fair, base wage and 


must not be used as a substitute for 


8. It would Sol nost or Our eco 
nomic, labor-n inagement pro Ss ii 
adopted niversally in the gnt torn 
9. It must be fitted to each individual 
industry. 
7 








Mr. mes F. 
] 


] 
| 


The e1 Ip! 


oyees must adopt it. It 
1 
ot be foisted upon them. 


Interest Grows 
of those who ittended the meet- 
ented substantial companies 


chief executives. A large 


of those in attendance repre- 
ted firms already employing profit- 
stems [In addition to these, 


er OF other opservers represented 


| . ° 
ns that are contemplating the intro- 


tion of a profit-sharing system. Del- 


ne conference were in at- 


1 
trom sucn 


bama, (4 


distant points as 
t. JN 


onnecticul, inew 


Hamp- 


California and Canada. 


I he 


mor session of the first day 


ning 


evoted to introductory discussion 


Lincoln, president ot 


I | 1 
Lincoin I 


ectric Company, ¢ leve- 
Ohio, ¢ plained the fundamentals 
rofit sharing and outlined the gen- 


es under which = systems 


He reported that em- 


InTrTOaAUCE 


is Company received an 


lve ncome of more than $6,000 


ee i ian. 


ough profit sharing. 
salaries 

More 
the firm’s workers 
90 


1 
DONUSes abov e 


d trom $3,500 to $35,000. 


per Cent oO: 


ind betw een 380 and 


f heads of families own their 
said. 
Hough, executive vice- 


sident of the Daisy Manufacturing 


1, Michigan, outlined the 
had 


Ous tems tnat expertence 
ed ere OF most \ alue both to em- 
ind to employees. He insisted 
sharing plan ‘‘must be an 


est, sin e approach to team work. 
must not be mere lip service. it 
a means of getting 


Nothing 


for a fait 


: | 
It oO} empioyees. 


ted basic 


substituted 


Various Plans Outlined c 


] 


detailed discussion of 


types of profit sharing plans were pre- 


More Various 


sented to the delegates in the afterno n 
Later in th 


session of the first day. 


afternoon delegates broke up into thre 


pe 


simultaneous meetings divided accord 
ing to the size of their business into ; 
small, medium and large to discuss the 
to each of these 


problems peculiar 


groups. 
Workers 
industries spoke of profit sharing fron 


for various profit-sharin 
the employees’ point-of-view at the Fri 
day James Burn 
ham, of the Newspaper Guild, and Wa 
ter Cennerazzo represented companies t 


morning meetings. 


where profit sharing is in the unio: 
contract. Mr. Cennerazzo very effect 
ively extended the concept of coopera 
tion inherent in profit sharing to th 


community as a whole, stating that 





to be 
the 
liv es. | 


wish regard¢ 


Ameri 


laborer does not 


as a class apart from 


community in which he 


principal address at the luncheon « 
¥ : ] : “ . . 

Vriday was delivered by the Honoral 
Robert A. Taft, United States Senati 


from Ohio. 


In his address before the conventi 
of the Council, Senator Robert A. Tatt 
emphasized the value of profit sharii 
as a means of making workers awa 
that they are an integral part of th 
business by which they are emplo\ 


and that they have a personal interes 


in its continued prosperity. Profit 


sharing,” he said, “is advantageous | 
cause it helps teach workingmen 1 


to think of themselves as a class apart 


He emphasized the special advanta 
of a profit sharing system for larger 
dustries which are handicapped beca 
they are peculiarly “subject to the | 


reaucratic difficulties of the fede: 
government itself and do not alwa 
grant advancement and compensat 


in accordance W ith ability. I nro 
proht sharing the firm is able to rewa1 
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competence and special ability even the United States or fi uN other 
the ugh advancement is not always se- country rT 1dopt it W hile 
cured. Comn 1 | SOC l } 


Has Long Record duce the people to impotent cogs in 


. - ' riith] > j 
Mr. R. R. Deupree, chairman of the ruthless C Ol ( 
- 11 P 7 > ' sla 4 th 
oard of the Proctor and Gamble Com- Cated to ciple 
‘any, summed up the spirit of the con portant ct our 1 t 
° 7 ] ] 
ention in his introduction of Senator ‘!dividua orker. The Ce . es 
| tr t : | ; 
laft when he stated that Proctor and that eve ( \ 0 ( 
Gamble was still “fa great believer in  talist 
1 4 > 7s ) 
srryt harinog > 63 ar - » 1 j = 
oft sharing after 6) years of 1 Fosters Good Relations 
He added his personal convictions } , : 
’ - pe Ver al otnel Speane i 1 
hat soundly constructed profit-sharing , 
told t ( € e ti ) rin 
: 
slans would add greatly to the stability ; 
employment and that this by-prod nae 
' dustr proceeds hey pictured the 
ct of pront sharing might turn out to 
= 1 1 nove ¢ S neal ) 
e of more value to the worker than 
; 3 _ ‘ nan and empioye t 1 
the actual sharing of the profits. 
= responsib ev of 
Today we are faced by not one war, ; f 
a successTtul 
ut two,” William Loeb, the chairman, ? 
Vy é D. J. Swartwout, J] ) t of 
clared at the opening meeting. 
: ; . I the Sw vo Co., ¢ 
e a e 1 1 
We are faced, from outside the ititeans — a ae ate. oul 
United States, by the most aggressive eritine ~ tandable Pena ey 
- RAL i ~ A LIA Reh BIA th 4 4 4 its 
‘ 
nost ruthless, and most evil tyranny emplovees N the est rt of 
hat this world has ever seen,” he said. ;h — ; j 
tne I C | 
Inside the United States those who be therefore t e15I vel od 
eve in freedom are menaced by yet the « Se 
nother combat. That is the war against — ~~ ee Poe eae ‘ 
: : , : 
those who would strangle our hopes for ovees oO oO : 
elf-government and our hopes for in- Noy . ene ow 
. 
eased national prosperity in the strait- tir Not “a ’ e feel 
cket of socialism. This inner strug eeennk:0t a 
1 ! 1 > 
ic Weakens us 1n OUr external combat. stor. 


Antidote to Socialism Horace Hull is president of the H 


Loeb stated that people frequently Dobbs ¢ M 
ire depressed as they see nations falling a! 1 t 
before the combined threat of Russian itself a The Largest Ford Deal 
irmed might and the false lure of Soviet the . , 0 
promises of ‘‘a more prosperous world.”  ¢¢s 0! We say, Ir. Hi 
Chey are equally discouraged, he added, bo ON yt 
hen they see American citizens vote ¢!« na 
hemselve > SOCI n. “lured on by 
] se | hg _ ' “gerne . . es ie 3 Expanded Business 
Lil¢ pie-in-the SKY aoctrines oO social 
« a et I; + ) ] . > ¢ 
“Those who believe in profit shar partme 
ing,” he explained, “‘are not so discou 1 on | lep 
ized, because they have found a way 1ger t 1 | 
which, unlike the dead hand of Social ssistant $140 to $1 W« 
ism, promises an ever-expanding life for the department and told man 
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that the first thing we were going to 
do was raise his salary to $350 a month 
ind also raise that of his assistant. Then 
we said we were going to pay him one 


and one-half per cent and his assistant 


cent on all sales over $18,000 


Sales started to climb, up to 


one per 

month. 
a month, and with the help 
of war orders, up to $500,000 a month 
It has settled back now 


100.000 


in five years. 
to about $100,000 a month. The man- 
rer makes more money; we make more 
money, and he’s happy and we are 
happy. 

The Council of Profit Sharing In- 
1947. At 
was composed of 16 com- 


dustries was established in 
that time it 
At the annual meeting 


1949, the executive sec- 


pany members. 
in December, 
retary reported that there were 155 


industries members of the Council. 


During the past year membership has 


almost doubled; 115 firms were added 
to the Council to bring the total to its 
number of 270. 


present The number 


of employees benefiting from profit 
sharing in these companies have grown 
from approximately 240,000 in 1949 


7 


to 300,000 at the present time. 

The founder of the Council of Profit 
Sharing Industries, Mr. H. C. Nicholas, 
of Orrville, Ohio, died on Sunday, April 
23, 1950. He was the president of 
the Quality Castings Company of that 
city. Quality Castings was a model of 
what modern industry can be from the 
point of view of efficient production, 
excellent human relations and fair dis 
tribution of income. His greater work 
in contributing to the establishing of 
the Council of Profit Sharing Industries 
has helped to extend these same condi 
tions far beyond the walls of his own 
plant. 





The Growth of Statism 


It may seem farfetched to assert that individualism and collectivism 


are correlative. 


Yet both are characterized by a mass society. 


Under individualism, the state is the only important social group 


which can give unity to millions of citizens. 


to attain social ends in the economic sphere, it is only 


When individualism fails 
natural that men 


would turn to the state, thereby enhancing its power at the expense of 


personal freedom. 


If this process is carried. to its logical conclusion we reach collectivism. 


Too often in the modern world such a result has been attained. 


Rev. JOHN F. Cronin, SS. 
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. , , 
Background and current controversies 

J ] } I 
connecte 1 with the de mand of worrers 
jor @ law fo autborize a spare in man 


, sont i ) ; yd 
agement in The lew Germany. 


CU-MANAGEMENT IN GERMANY 


Toward Industrial Democracy) 


Quentin Lauer, S. J. 


Sorbonne, Paris 


— RE HAS BEEN a good deal of dis- 
A cussion in the United States about 
workers’ participation in the manage- 
ment of business. Some union leaders 
ind social philosophers of several groups 
have advocated measures that would 
give workers varying degrees of author- 
ty in the running of individual enter- 
prises, as well as of whole industries. 

A controversy that is raging in Ger- 
many at the present time will throw a 
good deal of light upon the entire 
juestion. This controversy differs 
from American discussions in that it is 
not concerned with practical problems 
of co-management. It involves the 
existence or non-existence of an in- 
herent right* (somewhat akin to the 
political right of citizens to vote) on 
the part of workers to share in the 
decisions of businessmen for whom they 


\ ork. 


Start of Current Dispute 
In September, 1949, the 73rd Catho- 
lic Social Conference held in Bochum, 
Westphalia, expressed its collective 
mind in the following resolution: 
Whether we regard the general economi 
system or the particular economic policies 


, ; 
a single plant, the human person t 

rt eae .. | + hi eticl nD 

ihe remarks about this articie i ° s 

few things: (page one of this issue) at 

rf t + 


tinent to this quest! 
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Whether or not t 


1 
t 
I 


1c authors of this 
resolution intended to throw a bomb- 
shell, whether they even knew they 
were throwing a bombshell into social 
ind economic discussions in Germany, 
cannot be determined. The fact is 
that this statement has been interpret- 
ed as throwing the weight f at least 


: : , 
semi-otticial sanction in the ( hurch 
to one side of a question which has been 


hotly discussed in Germany for years. 


11 








; ; 
e Catholics were quick to 


thougn s¢ 


nt out that the resolutions of such a 


onterence do not represent the of ficial 
oice of the Church in Germany, the 
tatement h 5 been quoted and re quot- 
1 throughout the length and breadth 


f Western Germany, Austria ind Swit- 
erland. and it is foresezable that it will 


considerable effect on the new 


nave a 1 
Bonn Bundesparlement as it sits down 
frame economic and social laws for 
Germany. Certain it is that the state- 
1S proved the occasion for re- 
wed vigor on the part of socialists 


or unions in demanding legisla- 
hey have long advocated. 


, , 
ion Wwhicn t 


1 


In this discussion I shall present 1. a 
very brief survey of the history of co- 
from 1848 


a brief examination of the 


determination in ( sermany 


1 { - >) 


) 1 1 nd 
Bochum resolution on the ques- 


and of later comments on it; 3. a 


: oot , 
Vnopsis Of the position taken by Fr. 


A 11 Tt) . 
Nell-Breuning, 5.J. one 


()s\ id VOI 

( the foremost proponents of co-de- 

termination; 4. an examination of some 

of the controversial issues, e. g., the 
odk of intro luction of co-determina- 


whether immediate or gradual), 


the areas of joint decision (social, per- 
sonnel and economic decisions), the role 
of the trade union in co-determination: 


an 
ummary of the principal argu- 


ments used by both proponents and 


co-determination; 6. a 


Opponents ofl 


mary conclusion. 


1. History of the Question 


But, before attempting to understand 
+] 


if 


1e statement itself and the discussions 
centered around it, it might be well 


. ‘ a 1 ] , 
o trace briefly the steps by which 
the right of economic co-determination 
a EN ele F he alien 
qdid become tne question ot the day. 
r] ae 1: 
ihe idea, obviously, did not spring full- 
rown from the the mind of Jove. 
| 17] 1 
\s long as liberalism reigned in Ger- 


many there was not much point in even 


talking about the rights of workers. 
To talk as through he even had rights 
Stull, 
traces of 


was to brand oneself a socialist. 
is early as 1848 
feeble attempts to let the voice of the 


there are 


worker be heard in industry. At that 


time in the constitutional convention 


of Hesse, held in Frankfurt, a sugges- 
tion was made that some sort of mid- 
employer and 


dle-man between em- 


ployee be appointed in each plant. The 
S did become 


legislative concern for the worker seems 


uggestion not law, and 
to have slept for another 20 years. In 
1869 another attempt was made, again 
defeat. It 
1891 that the first protective 
law was passed. This was expanded in 
1905 and again in 1909 to include some 





to be met with was not 


until 


sort of representation for the workers 
The aim here was, to a large extent, 
the improvement of factory conditions, 
providing accident insurance and other 
social -improvements. In all this, He 
took the lead, but other sections soon 
followed with similar laws. 


Now, all this may seem like pretty 
slow progress, but we must remember 
that the worker in America was also 


having his troubles getting recognitio: 
We must also re 
conditions 


these years. 
the 
Germany never had, properly speaking 
Industrialisn 
took a 
minimum of social 


during 
member diffegence in 
an industrial revolution. 
came to Germany and strong 
but 
change. 

pushed around for a long time anyhow, 
and the fact that he bein: 
pushed around by industrialists did not 
make too Beside 
we must realize that the German wot 

er actually had it easier than his broth 
er worker the ocean. It w 
around 1890 that a German return 
from the States could say, “Any G¢ 
man who hard here as one 
must work in America to keep frot 
under foot has no need 


hold, with a 


The common man had bee: 


was now 


much difference. 


across 


works as 


being trodden 
to emigrate.” 
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Works Councils Established 
With 


Worid War I the need of definite repre- 


the coming (and going) of 
ntation tor the workers, guaranteed 
Such legis 


(among 


y law, became apparent. 
tion was advocated by 


hers) the socialists and the (Catholic 
] 
| 


e 165 of 


Center Party. In 1919, artic 
he Weimar constitution set the stage 
for particular legislation by guarantee- 
“equal 


— 1 
laborers and employees | 


ights in common with management 
regulating conditions of wages and 


work, as well as the right to cooperate 


in the common economic development 


of productiy e forces.” In accord witl 


German legislative practice this was 


sufficiently vague to mean almost any- 


thing or to mean nothing. It was to 


~ 


1 


be determined by particular law. This 
law was forthcoming on February 4th 
of the following year ind was to be 
known as the Works Council Law. 


Even today this law of 1920 


See 
s a basis for proposed new 


serves 
legisla- 
tion on the subject. It set up definite 
works councils in all plants and de 
termined their functions. It was not 
id as a beginning, but it spread the 
representation too widely, thus cutting 
qaown its effec tit eness. Perh ips its 
ievest flaw was in stressing the dis- 


ction between laborers and employees 


ibor and white-collar workers)— a 
} — 1 1 . 
distinction waicn still plagues recent at 
ae 
tempts at legislation. Management, 


solitic l . ze 3 1 
olitical groups and labor unions, each 

: ; 
ts own reasons, have made much 


lis distinction and have helped to 


iden the breach. 


— j ] - 2 ’ ] 
[he sad and brief history of the 
Weimar Republic came to an end with 


Hitler’s seizure of power in 1933 


Shortly thereafter followed the dis- 
solution of all works councils. 
was no room for them in an economy 
in which all decisions were made at 
headquarters. 

But the idea did not die; it was one 
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oft the first concerns ot Germans 1m- 
lately atter the war. On August 
18, 1945, the military government gave 
permission tor the election of works 
| 7 i 
councils, and on April 10, 1946, the 
occupation authorities of the three 
West | 
estern zones issued the now famous 


Law No. 22 


] f aa | a 
the election of works councils and de- 


confirming 


permission tor 
termining in a gene! il way the con- 
1 1 1 

qgitions for election. This was what 
one might call a fundamental law, de- 


] 


liberately unclear, and intended to be 
| 
i 


made specific by the individual laws of 


; 

the various Laender (States) and ulti 
; 

mately by the constitution of the re- 


public. 
t 
Modern Legislation 


{ 1 1 
Once more the lead was taken by 


Hesse, and in Article 37 of its con- 
stitution, which was passed on Dec. 
1, 1946, we read: a mployees, laborers 
and officials in all plants and in gOV- 
ernment agencies have, in cooperation 
with trades unions, common representa- 
tion in the affairs of the plant. Repre- 
sentatives are to be chosen 1n general 
secret and direct elections 
sonnel.” 

[It is the tunction of these repre- 
sentatives, in cooperation with trades 


t 
) 


j 
unions, U¢ exercise co-dactermination 


| ] 
with management in social, personne! 


| 
and economic juestions relating to tne 
1 - 
piant. 
1 - 4 
[his article of the constitution was 
1 , ' 
made much more specific in the Works 
- s 5 ‘ 
Council Law of May 26, 1948. Hesse 
1 
| 
A 


, 1 
us DY tne Laender, 





was foll ved in t 
Wuerttemberg-Baden and Bavaria, and 
7 


Bremen, all of whom 


wn" 
=) 


in 
. , a a 
their particular laws for similar works 
1 | 
councils with similar rights 
These laws provided in one form or 
| « | 1 
another fot the ri t of co-determina- 
1 
} 


{ 
tion in social, personnel and economic 


questions. In SO doit g they claimed to 
¥ 

be merel pecifying the | isions of 

their ov onstitutions and of Law No 








which in its Sth article stated that 
the functions of the councils 
were to be determined and extended by 
Laender. 
military 


Works 


ie Jaws of the individual 


] = 
Nevertheless, tne 


all four are in the Ameri- 


| 
p American 
eovernment 
can occupational zone) under General 
Clav decided that the co-determination 
clause exceeded the provisions of Law 
No. 22. The works councils were al- 
stand, but the co-determine 
were suspended until such 


lowed to 
tion Clauses 


the constitution of the new 


time S 


republic should make it clear 


such provisions were consti- 





[he provisions have not been 
Until a 


was un- 


ibrogated, merely suspended. 


hort time 1Z0 the situation 
changed, but now in Hesse and Wuertt 
emberg-Baden the American authorities 
have permitted the application even of 
| 


the co-determination clause, perhaps to 


works. The 
Laender 


waiting for the 


sce how it legislative 


bodies of these (and 


ably of 
green light from the Federal parliament 


presum- 


others) are 


it Bonn before anything really definite 


! 1 
can be passed in this matter. 


2. Influence of Bochum Resolution 


It is against this background that dis- 
right of co-determina- 
Both 


great deal depends on 


| 
cussion on the 


tion in Germany is going on. 


sides feel that 1 


the outcome of the discussions and, 


tbove all, on the decision of the Bonn 


government for or against legislation 


1: | 
guaranteeing this right to labor. It 
is against tl 


(at 


issued its epoch making resolution. 


g is background, too, that the 
Bochum 


; : ; 
iolic Social Conference in 


T} ac - . | t 
ne resoiution has a somewnat 


un- 
fortunate history which tends to dis- 
credit it, to a certain extent. Because 


socialists and the extreme elements in 
the labor unions are loud in advocating 
unlimited 


form, it behoov ed the voice of ( atholic 


this right in a_ seemingly 
opinion to be extremely careful in the 


14 


wording of its proposal. A re-reading 
of the proposal will show that this Care 
has the air of 


was not exercised. It 


going all overboard for something 


which is not quite clear in the minds 
of those who proposed it, something 
which, in the wrong hands and wrongl\ 
interpreted, could take it far beyond 
the Catholic 
which it is supposed to be based. 


social principles upon 


To counteract an extreme interpreta 
tion of the resolution, Cardinal Frings 
Archbishop of Cologne, issued a state 
ment intended to clarify and explaii 
the vague and rather over-enthusiasti 
language in which the resolution 
couched. 

When in the resol 
determination is called a “natural right 
an order willed by God,” an extraordi 
natural suitableness | 

1 


ition the right o 


is intended, whicl 
an no longer in the present 
velopment Oppos¢ When one speaks oO! 


right of co-determination in social, p 


state ol 


lic questions, the meat 


‘ aren . 
nel and econor 


not that this right has the same exte 
in the three fields or that in each field 
unlimited. Economic good sense fc 
that 

In the actual running of the busi 


the plant management must be indepe 
if the plant itself is to be capable of « 
iting and is to be thereby profitable « 
for the workers. Economic determinat 
for example, in a corporation could 
given that individual workers would 


cluded in the boat 1 Ol directors, Ww 
in other types of plants it might | 

red by a more thorough difft 
profit possibilities. Above all, emp 
must be given a right to speak, whe 
plant is to be shut down and the live 
of hundreds or t inds of employ 
t stake 

Che legislative luction of thi 
OL ¢ etermiunation ¢ not be the thi 
a day; it must be the conclusion « 
rradual develop n which are t 
the forms and practical workings o 
determination in the three different field 

the different types of business, su 


large, medium and_ small 


businesses 


1 1 


those which ars 


= 


managed by 


1 1 


himself or those 1¢ e anony 

managed [By this expression is 1 

our American corporation. Ep.]—i 
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times and in bad times The type of social 
iment in England warns us to be 
ti sus. The direction is clearly indicated ; 
oices in favor of co-determination are 
y in large numbet but tl roa 
long 


Further Clarification 


This statement has all the earmarks 


; ase 
of a warning to Catholics not to line 
hemselves up with the extremist ele- 


s. who want to introduce co-de 


rt 
LO, 


en 
termination overnight without properly 
preparing the ground. Unfortunately, 


however, this statement served to cloud 
the issue in the minds of Catholics even 
ore, since it was immediately pounced 
pon by the opposition as a repudiation 
been said, as a 


I ight of 


f what had previously 
the 


To counteract 


‘pudiation of very co- 


etermination. this in- 
terpretation the chancery of the Arch- 
diocese of Cologne issued a statement, 
both 
give the 
Catholic 


which was intended to clarify 


previous statements and to 


nearest thing to an official 


position on the question. 





e representatives { Catholit 
still stand, as they p ously did 
ea behind the lutions I 
Bo | ( af ) SOK ( f en 
ird to the workers’ 1 co 
+ \ + 
it mn \ qd f - XD 1 l ~ 
( nal 7 9 nae : ' t { 
cit I + t l el 
e the fundamental tification t 
( o-determinatio e ( ‘ 
wanted 4 pres ‘ ce 
t into practi y step by st 
( irch stresses « t nece 
> the cial field a the 
reé )] ( S d € 1 res ft ¢ 
al on the o sion ¢ t ( tio 
t Ol th politic side V lat 4 i € at 
ble 


Whether that statement represents an 
accurate explanation of the Cardinal’s 
still be 


At any rate, informed Catholic opinion 


meaning may open to doubt. 
it the present time is about equally 
the right of 


against 


and 
co-determination. 


di \ ided for 


Before we can un- 


derstand the arguments for and against, 


1 1 
however, we shall have to examine a 
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little more closely into the exact state 


of the question. 
3. Necessary Distinctions 
Oswald von Nell-Breuning, 


haps the 


a 


pel foremost Catholic sociolo 
has been in on 


gist in Germany today, 


these discussions from the ground floor, 


Quite recently he com- 


hism on co-determin- 


so to speak. 


posed a ittle catec 
ition, which wa 


published in pamphlet 


form by the Archdiocesan Social 


1 


tolate 


\ pos- 


in Cologne. It is one of the few 


pieces of writing in the German lan- 
guage which gives a clear and reason- 
ibly objective presentation of the point 
it issue, It 


nat the author has 


is important, of course, 


t 


to note t for years 


idvocated a political, social and eco- 


nomic organization of society accord- 


ing to vocational groups, in which some 


: a . . 
sort of co-determining voice for all 


would be a necessary presupposition. 


It is against this background that his 


conclusions on the present question 
must be judged. 


Fr. von Nell-Breuning begins his 
few fundamental dis- 
| le facto and de 


l } 
between the 


pamphlet with a 
tinctions: between de 
jure co-determination; 2. 
i in equal voice in original de 
sort of veto right (zu 


minderem Recht). He 


to point out one indispensable condi- 


ind 


then proceeds 


tion and one necessary consequence of 
this right. The prerequisite condition 
is a sufficient know ledge ot the field 
in which decisions are to be made. The 


necessary consequence 1s the assuming 


of responsibility (moral, legal and eco- 
results of the decision. 


the 


: 1 
nomic ror thé 


And, he points out sagely, very 


a as 
willingness to accept this responsibility 


is actually a prerequisite condition. 


precise meaning of ce-de- 
termination is further narrowed down 
to mean that certain decisions, which 
the sole prerogative of 


this, be 


according to 
15 


were for merly 


capit ul, would, 








shared by labor. This right, of course, 
‘ady exists above the plant level in 
e democratic processes whereby a gov- 
hapes its general social and 
policies. And, to a 


are forms of co-determin- 


economi¢ certain 

extent, there 

tion to be found on the plant level. 
; 


[he aim of the workers, how ever, 1S to 


' 
have co-determination on the plant level 


recognized as a right and to have it 
eual inteed by law. 
Basis of Demands 
As to the motives behind this de- 


mand, one meets with a difference of 


opinion. Among theorists there are 


those who demand the right on the 


g 
grounds of security for the worker, 
who is now too much at the mercy of 


capitalistic caprice. There are others 
who demand it in order that the work- 
er may be treated more as a responsible 
It is dif- 


motive 1s 


igent and less as a mere tool. 


s 


ficult to determine which 

uppermost in the minds of the workers 

themsel\ es, but if the discussion is to 

be conducted on the basis of principle, 

it would seem that the dignity of the 
' 


worker as a person must loom large. 


Fr. von Nell-Breuning, who is writ- 
ing tor workers, stresses the reason of 
security, without neglecting the other. 
He lines up a series of complaints of 
feel 


remedied by the right of co-determina- 


ee 
the workers, which they can be 


tion: 1. It is unreasonable that capital 
and labor should be expected to work 
together as a cooperative team, while 


Capit il continues to reserve to itself all 
the decisions; 2. capital misuses its 
power, striving only for its own ends, 


1 1 
with the result that the plant does not 
1 1 ° 1 o 
accomplish all that it is capable of ac- 
- 1 > . . 
complishing; ys this selfishness leads to 


over production ind under-consump- 


tion, resulting in crises, in which the 
worker is heaviest hit; 4. finally, this 


policy leads to war, in which labor 


suffers most—a particularly poignant 
complaint in present-day Germany. 
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4. Controversial Issues 


All of which, of course, leads to the 
“Will the right of 
put an end to all 
is that it 


no substitute for a m 


CO-de- 
that? 
will not do 


question, 
termination 
The answer 
alone (it is : 
equitable distribution of property), but 
that 
acknowledging at the same time that 


it will curb rash speculation— 


it may serve to hinder sound enter 


prise. At any rate, they say, the 
rele ; ; : 
complaints indicate the need of a la 


overall plan which can be secured, th 


legislation. 


insist, only by 
A Natural Development 


With the exception of radicals, te 


: ; 
whom gradual development is the equ 


alent of stagnation, and a few opp 
tunists, who want this legislation as 


political plumb no matter what th 
cost, social theorists who advocate tl 
right of co-determination admit th 
it must be realized in gradual stage 
We have already seen that opinion ¢ 
pressed somewhat generically by Card 


nal Frings. 


In the first ot these stages the worl 


} 


1 
ers would be granted a consultat 


. . 1 

voice, meaning that they would ha 
ile 

the right that their suggestions be seri 


—— on a aa a 
ously considered. This would mean at 


1 ; 1 
the same time that- -1n order that thei 


worthy of serious cot 


suggestions be 
sideration—they be informed with 
gard to proposed decisions. The se 
ond stage would be that of active 


operation, a sort of proving ground 


they ictually contribut 
toward putting into practice such mea 


where would 
ures as look to the good of the work« 
The third stage, then, would be a r 
deliberative voice, actually cooperating 
in making decisions in those fields 
which their right of co-determinatio 
extends. This is a far cry from 
attitude which would give the work« 
a full 
and—let the devil take the hindmost. 
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Areas of Discussion 
And it is precisely here that we be- 
in to get to the heart of the question 
as it is proposed today and as it is 
debated on both sides. 


ni stly hotly 


The right of co-determination can be 
limited to strictly social questions; it 
can be extended to take in questions of 
personnel, or it can be complete and 
mean a share in strictly economic de- 
that 


a right becomes law, the 


cisions. It goes without saying 


“ hen suc h 


law can determine to what questions 


in each of these fields the right does 


] 
or does not extend. 


For the most part the right to a de 


liberative voice in social questions, such 


is establishing measures for accident 


prevention, care of health, social care, 
child welfare and the like, is recognized 
fairly widely realized. 


j 1 
ind has been 


1 ' 
Personnel questions, which affect. the 


individual worker as such, such as hir- 
ing and firing, transfers, raises and wage 
cuts, are also fairly generally recognized 
1s coming within the legitimate field 
of effective co-determination—though 
certain abuses here and a certain vague- 
ess as to where to draw the line make 
any employers fearful of it. 

Still, the very heart of the problem as 
it stands today, the precise right for 
vhich labor is and 


fighting against 


ich capital is maintaining a steady 
Opposition 1s the right of co-determina- 


| 


tion on the economic level. Decision 


l 1 1 
this level concern the very purpose 


They 


Drace such Questions as the what, how, 


tor which a plant exists. em- 


hen and how much of production; in- 
crease or decrease in 


plant capacity; 


changes in policy, legal form, or plant 
and the lil 


location 


Ke. Moreover, it is 
ght here at the heart of the prob- 
; , : 

em that the greatest amount of vague- 


> j ] | 
ness Can ind does crop up on both sides. 


One question which has to be settled 
in this connection is whether a real 


share in economic decisions can be de- 


ianded by labor in a situation where 
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th wage-contract is force Here 
even Fr. von Nell-Breuning allows him 
self to become a little 1 gue and u 
convincing. He quotes Rerum N 
varum and Quadragesimo Anno to the. 
effect that capital cannot along 


without labor nor labor without capital 


—concluding hastily that therefore this 
right can be demanded even under the 
to which he adds a cau 
words of Pius XII, ‘ The 


owner of the means ot production must 


Wage-contract; 

' 
tion in the 
master ot his 


Address to 


remain own economic 
Intern itional 


Assoc la 


dec ISiONns. 


Union of Catholic Emplove: 





tions, May 5, 1949 
Possible Solutions 

since this ems to lea £ y 
! | on ae ' 
1V loose around the edves t lggests 
the question, “Should the wage con 
tract be fundamentally changed and 

; ia 
replaced by the partnership contract? 


Again there are the 


words ot Pius XII 


in the same address, to the effect that 


1 ‘ , 
the entrepreneur Aas a perfect right to 
1 ' 
establish his busi 1ess either on the basis 
. } . | 
of the wage contract or of the partn 
I 
ship contract 
1 ' 1 
The only SOLUTION ther 5 to go 
, ' 1 ' , 
back to those words, Master tf h 
own economic decisions, nd see what 
: ; ' 
they mean. They obviously mean that 
] | | ] 
he cannot be forced against ! OV 
will to risk his own property in prvuyects 
which someone else decides for m; he 
¢ | eae . ; 
Cannot be obliged, as it vere, to pa 
the price because someone else Duys 
; ‘ : 
what he doesnt want ib neithe 
contend the proponents of the ynt of 
co-determination, does t mean that 
: ‘ : 1 ft 
has a completely tre ind with nh 
business just because he does own t 
means Of production. r« one thing 
the Pope speaKs oniy ot onomiuc il 
1 
fairs, not of social and perso prot 
Y 1 ] 
icm ror anotner nN limits the rignt 
cs | ' = 
ort control D tne owner one Vitnin 
, 
the bounds oft publ conomic law 
[| ne iS tl it in } tet w hic 
17 








aftect the common good, 


the state has some measure of con 


trol, and in the minds of some Catholic 
such as Fr. von Nell 


that 


social theorists, 


Breuning, it means in employer 


Ss not complete master in measures 
which immediately affect 
And it is to safeguard 


the good ot 
the personnel. 
the welfare of the workers in such mat 
This 


ters that they want legislation. 
F course, recognizes that the 


roup, oft 


right ot co-determination, even under 


] 


law, is to be limited to such matters 


affect the 


to all decisions in- 


as immediately worker and 


does not extend 


volved in the day-to-day carrying on 


of the business. 


Practical Problems 


1 ° 1 
At this point we can see how much 


the whole discussion needs clarifica 


We can see, too, that this clari 


. a6 1 1 
fication will come only through 


tion. 

sober, 
° c 1 

cooperative working out of the exact 


. . : , o  ' 1 
implications in the demands oft both 


sides. The present author has not been 
able to detect the necessary clarifica 
tions in any of the discussions which 
have taken place in Germany up to 


: if , 
the present time. For one thing, the 


distinction between theory and prac- 


; 
tice seems to be constantly left in 


1 1 ' ae ' 
the background ot the discussion in- 


stead of being brought to the fore 
where it belongs. 
Everyone admits that the right of 
specifically in eco 
bone of 


tention, Dut no One wants to go out on 


' 
co-determination 


nomic questicns is the con- 


1 limb and define precisely what that 
neans; no one wants to commit him- 
self to a “so-far-and-no-farther”’ prop- 
osition, One side seems to be afraid 
that in so doing it will be isking less 


than it can get, and the other side that 
| it need 


It a law were passed in terms as vague 


it will be granting more than it 


discussion (and that 
wae 4 | ‘ ! j 
scems to be a danger) nothing would 
1 

course, the sort 


solved by col 


lective bargaining, but the Germans 
ire not particularly fond of that; 
they’d rather have a law passed and 
then go right on working. 
Role of the Union 
Another complication with  y« 

practical repercussions is the place to 
be assigned to the so-called works coun 


The laws of 1920, tl 
tripartite control law, No. 22, and th 


laws of Hesse, Wuerttemberg-Bad 


cils in all this. 


Bremen, and Bavaria were all known 
council They provid 
very 


works laws. 


for the concrete institution of 


works councils in the various plants 

jm ; Heda 

The right of co-determination enter 
. f 


‘ ' ? ; ‘ 
into these only as a function of thes 


bodies. And that is precisely the point 
must this right of co-determination 


works 


exercised through the count 
acting in the name of the workers? 


labor 





The socialists and the uni 


(the singular is used advisedly) sa 
yes. Theorists, and particularly Catho 


lic theorists, say they are not so sure 
If the influence of elements outside t! 
plant on the activity of the works coun 
cil cannot be eliminated, they say, tl 

is not the proper instrumer 


a right which belo 


this body 


ror exercising 


only to those actually occupied in 


plant. Even if this influence is elit 


nated, however, they hint that the 
may be other means ot implementin 


he right of co-determination, thoug 


ly specific 


t 
L 


t il 1 = 
ney fail to be particulat 


to what these other means may be. ( 


he her hand. the direc re 
the other hand, the direct oppostit 


1 : , 
those w ho oppose co-determinati n 


together) simply take it for grant 


that the right is to be 


tnrougn th WO! 


implement 
‘s councils and t 


point to various instances in which th 


Vork councils made fools of th 
, , : wT oe 
ves in order to show how imptra 
' , ; RES ' 
ticable the whole thing 1S They ails 


point out that the union-——wWwnil h 
independent ot 


fact 


supposed to | e 


party, but Which is in socialist 


mn its leanings has pretty muc 
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q 
ndoning, in whole or in part, m 
production methods. \ mean 
be found to give the worker a 
e of responsibility and individual 
evement within the present frame 
. The means is the right of co- 
termination—particularly on the eco- 
) c level. 
>. The interest of labor in the what, 
when and how much of produc- 
is not indirect, nor does the burden 
f mistaken decisions in these matters at 
ent fall on capital alone. Whether 
h iS responsibility or not, the worker 
take the consequences when the 
sions are unwise. In a certain 
e he has a more direc est, since 
nothing to fall back on if a 
Cy) decision costs him his job. The 
fact that the decision can be 
ed out only by the cooperation of 
| we demands that he have a share 
| th se decisions which can directly 
ct his welfare, whether they be 
i 1a personnel or economic. 


ome rkers Capable 
So Work C b 


| | 2 
stances labor has su 


know l 


of the business and of the ques- 


s to be decided to warrant his hav - 
in the 


deliberations. That 





, ‘ : 
assuming the moral, 


2 ee : 
economic responsibility for the 
of his decisions is verified more 


nore each day. The fact that 


1 his family’s security depend on 
idded 


wildcat decisions is an 
issuming this. In any 


n ror 


1 ‘ . . : 
the rignt of co-determination 1s 


realized only when and insofar 


worker can assume this responsi- 


NW? Lae . | = ] 
Whether the worker is actually 


ing to shoulder this responsibility iS 


1 
¢ n hn no theorist can answe! 


1 
C neither can anyone prove that he 1S 


merely asserting that he is not. 


The limited liabilities of corpora 


ich are guaranteed by law, as- 
' Mee , 
to capital a privilege wn ch is not 
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alanced DY any corresponding privi 

lege for the workers, who must thus 
j 

issumMe€e 1 disproportionate risk. It 18 


suggested that a price to be pa d fo 
this limited liability n ight be a delibe 
itive voice for labor. Che works coun 


] ’ gs > ‘ ] 
cil law of 1920 provided that the works 


Councils should elect two members to 


the board of directors. Som ung like 


that might be a step tow ard equalizing 
the present unba 
There are other arguments, such 


} . 3 
that drawn trom a comparis mw th tne 


equal voice exercised by all in the polit 
ical field under a democratic form of 


sh 
government—to which, thev say, would 


1 


eem to correspond an equal voice for 


iH; 
all interested parties in t 


conomik 
held; from the danger that without 
responsibie voice in production man be 


comes a mere slave to his machine, ot 


from the sheer expediency point of 


view, Keeping the worker from turning 


1 1 
to communism, which promises him sO 


1 1 » 
much that he does not now have. But 


1 1 ’ 1 
tnese are side arguments, rather rheto 


ical in nature, and not solid enough to 
tand up 1 


ider fire. One element 


, ' , ' 
which is not taken into consideration 
1 


a ] i 1 W1 
by the sociologist is the well-Known 
‘ ‘ 11 ' 
tendency of workers ali over the world 
, , 
to loo r¢ C ised C Vitnout 
} | 
the D aen ) ncre ed ONnSIDO1I1 
, 1 ‘ 
1C Bu t tnat VO ld pre DIV De an 
: ' : , ' 
swered on the ground of nciple, 1. ¢€ 





even 1% the worker aoesnt Know what 


it is not best 
Against: 
Che opponents of the 1 hit I oO 


determination enter the fray with se\ 


eee 7 i i" 
eral initial advantages First of i 
| + ¢ } 

they are tor the mos part better a 

' 1 ' 

1 t it he pi Cal probien oT 
' | j h puts them in 
ung a 1es ich | hen 

better position to see what works and 

| 1 ] rl 
lat does not wort second } 
, , 

n ( t to various ¢€ 1p yt poorly 


judged applications of the 


j | Oe ' 
co-determination, ic 1a id un 








1 strangle-hold on the works councils. 
Its advocacy of the right of co-de- 
termination is thus interpreted as a 
desire to get more than its share of 


power into its own hands. 


Position of Church 
\ll this puts the ¢ hurch in Germany 


in a peculiarly delicate position. — Its 
first aim, of Course, 1s that justice be 
ll sides, which is always a 
Sec- 


wants to preserve its reputa- 


done on 
difficult thing to accomplish. 
ondly, il i 
of being the friend of the working 
doing it is advocating 


that 


tion 
class. In so 
fundamentally the same measures 
ocialists do, but is must do SO with 


for the 


the 
] c 1 
more regard rights of the other 
ide, 
In this position Catholic social theor- 
fail 
this 


' ; ; 
ts cannot to see that tne impli- 


cations of ‘right” should develop, 


as 10 were, 


from within, by voluntary 


agreements rather than by legislation. 


According to this, then, the function 
of legislation would be to lay down 
the necessary prerequisites tor exercis- 


ing the right of co-determination. An 
dded function of legislation would be 
to sce that the right is guaranteed where 


natura development does not bring it 


ind to see that a 


ibout, vyreements once 
made are kept. This, together with 
. . . ‘ re oe j 

the desire that tne rignt should be 


and not by 


implemented gradually ny 
}° 1 . ae 
radical changes, constitutes a fairly 


is shee . 
reasonable middie position. 


) 1 1 1 
But neither side in the controversv 
nions or business) is particularly sat- 


i oa 5 aes > 
fairly re ionable middle posi- 


The Church is in its traditional 


being considered too con- 


one side and too radical by 
1 1 | bed 

One way to Keep both sides 

1 | 1 eo 4 

feast to Keep them oft 


ones neck, 1s to take refuge in vague 


which can always be quali- 


; ; ne. : 
ur Clears suf ficiently tor 


1 1 . : 
the purpose. In the meantime it per- 


nits one to answer really clinching 


argument from either side with. 


“That’s not what we meant.” 


5. The Arguments 


Against this background of vague- 
ness with regard to precisely what jis 
demanded we can set down a few of the 
main arguments for and against the 
right of co-determination as the dis- 
cussion stands today. Among theorists 
it is in general the sociologists who 
the “right,” 


favor and the political 


economists who oppose it.! 


For: 
1. Change: 


' 
lations 


ih work and in social 


connected with it he 


during t 
past century have resulted in the labo 
er becoming more and more a strang 
to his work (a point about which Marx 
hit the nail on the head). If man is 

retrieve his dignity, his labor must ceas¢ 


to be merely an economic factor and 


become a spiritual factor in his life— 
in a way consonant with modern indu 
trial production (which is presumab! 
here to stay). 

His 


economic 


labor must only h 


but 


not 
the 


serve 


needs also unfold 


; : coors ' 
ing and development of his personalit 


in the material world. In his very ca- 


pacity as worker he must find an out 


let for creative power, for ideas a1 


ae a re? ; 
ideals. The present position of t 

worker in the modern industrial world 
makes the development of personalit 


in work practically impossible—threat 


ening at the 


same time to choke e\ 
the development of his spiritual powers 
for tl 


£ 


not to be rou! 


A remedy must be found 


condition, and it is 


All the 1 ts ere given 
les from the writ 
theorist Strictly spea 
ird al t in H« lraw! 
O \ ) " | w! 
] 1 t 
slat! the subject, It it 
Saree ents in favor a 
' 
O & CX SOCIOL erea 
( trat 1 nts are mall 
1p 
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ypy results. These very advantages, 
! 

vever, Can, In the theoretical argeu- 

nent seem like a disadvantage, since it 


eps them from ever really coming to 


ns with the arguments from princi- 
But it is to be remembered that 

hey are not too much interested in the 
erits of a theory which calls for eco- 
mic co-determination at some future 
te and as a result of a gradual de- 
eloping process. They are faced with 


ne very concrete demands ot labor, 


iich wants the right immediately and 


on its own terms. 


When the socialists go so far as to 
demand that the workers should have 
a say in choosing the very manager of 

business, it is small wonder that cap- 
ital finds little time to examine the 
merits of abstract arguments based on 


the dignity of man. They are not too 
nuch concerned with refuting the ar- 
geuments of sociologists but are very 
much concerned with combating the 
power politics of the socialists and 
the union. They claim that in practice 
the workers’ representatives in each 
plant will be representatives of the 
nion and that to give these a deliber- 

ve voice in economic affairs would be 

livalent to establishing a giant inter- 
locking directorate controlled by the 
inion. And it must be admitted in all 
fairness that some of the tactics of the 
inion seem to lend weight to this con- 
tention. The arguments of capital, 
therefore, are generally calculated to 
prove the impossibility of implementing 
the right of co-determination and to 
throwing doubts on its adequacy for 
obtaining the end it is supposed to 


further. 


Economic Vote Unwarranted 


1. It is impossible for the worker to 
issume the risk which is inherent in 
any capital enterprise. This argument 
is derived from an analysis of the end 
product and of the various stages in its 
development. In each stage there is 
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question of disposing of that which is 
the property only of the owner. The 
worker contributes his share to the end 
product, and that share, they claim, is 
amply compensated by a just wage. To 
demand more than that is to demand a 
right over that which one does not own. 
This, of course, is based on the assump- 
tion that the worker iS demanding a 
voice in the day-to-day running of the 
business and that he has neither the 
necessary knowledge, ability or desire to 
assume the necessary responsibility for 
this. When presented with the more 
limited demand for a voice only in those 
decisions which immediately affect the 


W elfare of the worker, they reply that 


this is simply not the way the thing 


works out, or else they deny that a law 
can make the necessary qualifications 
which would limit the demand. 

2. The representation of the workers 
by elements outside the plant (unions, 
works councils) tends to increase rather 
than decrease anonymity in industry, 
bring the average worker no nearer to 
his work than he was before and in no 
way increasing his sense of human dig- 
nity. Even if labor adheres to its pro 


¢ chosen 


posal that representatives 

1 1 
only from workers employed in the 
+} 


VY, in practice 1ese 


] 


plant itself, they sa 
| be controlled by ele- 


representatives wil 
ments outside the plant. 
] 


2 3 1 » 
Ds As for the claim that workers nave 


1 I} 
ti 


the necessary knowledge and the ability 
to assume the responsibility hich goes 
with a deliberative voice, they say it 
simply contradicts the known facts. 
Perhaps these things can be acquired— 
and they do advocate special training 
for those workers who manifest the 
capabilities—still, that doesn’t change 
the present situation, nor make the 


present demands any less dangerous. 


Tends to Socialism 
4. Legislation such as the type de- 
manded would be the first step toward 


; : 
socializing industry, the death of free 


21 








enterprise. It is possible only in a rig- 
idly controlled economy, and they point 
triumphantly to England or (not so 
triumphantly) to their own controlled 
socialism to 


economy under national 


show how bad that can be. 


To all of which the Catholic social 
theorists who advocate the right of co- 
determination will reply in the words 
of Fr. von Nell-Breuning: ‘‘Christian 
social teaching and the Christian social 
movement are not concerned principally 
with the most perfect economic struc- 
ture in the sense of ‘the absolutely most 
perfect methods of production,’ but 
with human values. Should it happen 
that these can be bought or secured 
only at the cost of certain economic 
disadvantages, then this price must be 
paid.” 

One further point, on which theor- 
ists for both sides at least cross swords 
—though they do not approach it on a 
common ground—is the relation of the 
right of co-determination to the natural 
law. The sociologist admits that it is 
not a right founded in the natural law, 
in the sense that society could not exist 
without it, in the way, for example, 
that such institutions as the family, the 
state and the right of private property 
are founded in the natural law. But, 
they say, it can be founded in the nat- 
ural law in the sense that social life and 
the common good in a particular time 
and under particular circumstances de- 
mand it. Whether social life and the 
common good at the present time and 
in the present circumstances do demand 
it, they say, is not a question for the 
theorist to decide (thus drawing their 
very neat distinction between Sozial- 
lebre and Sozial politik, social theory and 
social policy . 

The economist in his very down-to- 
earth way takes refuge in the right of 
property, which, he says, is violated by 
the so-called right of co-determination; 
therefore, that right is not based on the 
natural law. 


997 
= 4 


6. Conclusion 


From even this brief and all-too-rapid 
survey it will be seen, we hope, that 
both sides are arguing somewhat at cross 
purposes. On the one hand proponent 


d 


o not prove that the desired legislatio 
is the only means or even an adequat 
means for securing the end in view. 
Opponents, on the other hand, do not 
prove, except by the technique of reit 
erated assertion and a few examples of 
unfortunate experiences, that the worl 
er is really incapable of possessing the 
necessary knowledge or of assuming the 


necessary responsibility. 


Both sides labor under the difficulty 
of meaning something entirely different 
when they speak of the right of co-de 
termination. Proponents say that this 
right, whether it be in social, personnel 
or economic matters, will be limited to 
questions, in which a decision immedi 
ately affects the welfare of the workers 
though they are not too clear as to ji 
what such questions are. Opponenis 
assume that what is demanded is a voice 
in the day-to-day running of the busi 
ness and do not bother to consider (at 
least publicly) the implications of tl 
far more limited demands. 


One last word on the present outloo! 
Will the right of co-determination b« 
made into law by the present Bundes 
parlement at Bonn? 

Because of the political setup in Ger- 
many, which makes it necessary to keep 
all parties happy, it looks very much as 
though it will. And here capital seems 
to be justified in its fears, for if this 
“right” does become law, it will prob- 
ably be in the form advocated by the 
socialists and the union. It is extremel) 
doubtful whether such a law will con 
tain the necessary guarantees with re 
gard to the capabilities of the repre- 
sentatives to assume their prerogative o! 
a deliberative voice, to say nothing of 
the desired limitations in the extent t 
which this voice can be exercised. 
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TT'wo EPISCOPAL documents will con- 

tain all the material we need for our 
ubject. 

In 1915 the hierarchy of Brazil is- 
1ed the first of these, a Pastoral Col- 
tiva in which they devoted two long 
hapters (IX and X) to social problems. 
Many years later, in 1945, the Episco- 
ite of that time published the second, 
which they supplemented 


h a program of 


Manifesto,* 
following year wit 
il works. 

[In between these two dates there have 
n many letters and instructions is- 
1 by individual bishops. There have 

lso been many concrete social projects 
ndertaken. But the two documents 

eferred to above are the principal joint 
tterances and are representative of 
lominating social attitudes at the two 

iods. Let us analyze them briefly. 


I 


The Pastoral Colectiva is an interest- 
ing document to examine after the pas- 
sage of 35 years. It is characteristic 
of the general attitude of the period and 
ooks upon the social question as a quite 


Andrade, 
Hierarchy 
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See: Raymundo Ozanam de 
Manifesto of the Brazilian 
AL ORDER, 2 (May, 1949) 
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Servico Social, Sao 
SuUTVEYS the SOc ial atti 
Brazilian 


The editor of 
Paolo, 
tud § of the 
manifested in two joint pastorals is- 

d at widely separated times 


> | 
Brazil, 


, ; 
/ierarchy as 


SULIAL ATTITUDES UF THE 
BRAZILIAN HIERARCHY 
An Examination of Two Joint Pastoral Letters 


Roberto Saboia de Medeiros, S.J. 
Sio Paolo, Brazil 


limited problem that can be rather 
readily handled with a certain amount 


of good will. Consequently it mani- 


fests little realization of the implica- 
tions of the problem: the significance 
of economic structure, the vast socio 
logical complexities, the importance of 
helping workers to secure a certain 
amount of self-determination. 


Chapter IX, entitled, “The Working 
Class,” after 


ec 


proclaiming that only 
discipline” is qualified to 


both 


religious 


summon classes (employers and 


| | | a oe 

workers) to the observance of their 
J . 1 : 

mutual duties, tells priests, pastors and 


preachers that they must care for and 


direct the workers and defend their 
rights. “In our difficult times there 
is probably no other question which 


should so much command the attention 
of our clergy.” (No. 1557). 

Yet the first injunctions of this same 
document are distinctly conservative. 
The “defenders of rights” 
to teach the people, and especially the 


are directed 


“lower classes” the duty of avoiding 
seditious movements, such as socialism 


ind communism. (No. 1558). 
Must Improve Conditions 


The workers should be content with a 
modest life; they should cultivate re- 
ligion and the fear of God, and in the 


a2 








performance of religious duties they 
will “find consolation for the hardships 
of this life.” (No. 1560). 

But once these truths have been made 
clear, everything should be done to bet- 
ter the economic and social conditions 
First, 
What precisely does 


of the working class. salaries 
just. 
The answer 
heated that 


then current. Here is what the 


should be 


this mean? conservative 


indicates the discussions 
were 
Bishops answer: just wages, that 
is, sufficient for the worker’s own sup- 
port and in proportion to his work... 
and also, as 
of the 


into the consideration, according to 


far as possible, the needs 


workers’ families should come 


the requirements of| well-ordered 
(No. 1562). 
How great a change had come about 


charity.” 


in the course of 30 years can be seen 
from a momentary glance at the words 
1945 
In that year the hierarchy again 
This time the 


of the Manifesto on this same 
point. 
spoke of a living wage. 
wage spoken of must suffice to support 
all dependents, and at much more than 
a mere subsistence level. ‘A _ living 
wage must be paid, that is one suf- 
ficient for the needs of the worker and 
his family, for the support and edu- 
(Brazilian Ec- 
[1945] 423). 


cation of the children.” 
clesiastical Review, § 


Demand Some Legislation 

Returning to the pastoral of 1915, 
we find that the Bishops, besides speak- 
ing of a just wage, deplored conditions 
which required the work of children 
under 14, girls under 16 and of ex- 
pectant mothers. They not only pro- 
tested against such conditions, (No. 
1565-66), but outlined briefly the kind 
of legislation that should be passed 
to benefit the children and wives of 
and to protect 
them against disabilities. (No. 1567). 
In the meantime pastors should be kind 
and charitable and should make special 
collections for the benefit of the in- 
jured. (No. 1568). 


“our poor workers,” 


24 


The Bishops further recommend the 
avoidance of strikes which bring 
“such huge losses to employers, fac- 
tories and industrial corporations.” 
(No. 1569). They call for the estab- 
lishment of trade schools and night 
that the workers can ac- 


quire “know-how,” develop their skills 


schools so 
—and chiefly, “learn more thoroughl; 
the truths of religion.” (No. 1370). 
In the social and economic field the 
only more modern approach to the ques- 
tion is to be found not in this chapter 
of the Pastoral, but in the preceding 
chapter in which the Bishops, alarmed 
at the “great evil” of usury and the “‘ac- 
cumulation of enormous profits by un- 
just means,” recommend the foundation 
of Raiffeisen banks,’ cooperatives, cred- 
it unions and societies “that lend money 
to the poor and come to their aid in 


need.” 


Attitude Ahead of Nation 


All this manifests a mentality that 


case of 


was not keenly alive to the whole prob- 
lem. To understand this attitude we 
must remember that industry in Brazil 
was undeveloped and widely scattered 
in 1915. 
no special preoccupation with industrial 
problems. Disturbances by 
were thought of largely as a problem 
for the police rather than for social re 


The country as a whole felt 


workers 


formers. 

When we consider the social climate 
of Brazil in those days, the Bishops, 
conservative as they were, manifest an 
attitude very much in advance of the 
general social spirit of the country. It 
is to be noted that some of their 
recommendations were not enacted into 


Wilhelm Raiffeisen (1818 
1888), who, after the economic collaps 
of 1846-47 in Germany, began th 
system of agricultural banks and cre 

societies to provide credit for smal 
peasant proprietors. His system, named 
for him, spread to Italy, India at 

South America, Ed 


1 Friedrich 
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until the Vargas regime, some 20 


rs later. 


Yet Very Cautious 
all these reasons we can consider 
1572, which is the first section of 
oter X, ‘Catholic Associations and 
ial Action,” to be typical in its 
tious wording of recommendations. 


iS what it directs: 


W ishing to cooperate as much as we 
) in the improvement of conditions 


ong the social classes, in accordance 
th repeated instructions from the 
loly See, we understand that, with 

precautions, and always under the 
spiration and the direction of the di- 
esan bishops, the clergy and the faith- 
| must not abstain from Catholic 


cial action.” 


due precautions” and “.. . not 
bstain,” even though five years before 
pe Pius X had written to His Emi- 
ence, the Cardinal of Rio de Janeiro, 
special letter stressing the importance 
Catholic social action as a responsi- 
lity imposed by Christian charity and 
the gravity of the situation, something 
to be undertaken immediately. The 
Epistula is dated December 17, 1910. 
Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 3 1911] 310- 
But the hierarchy of Brazil seemed 
to be a little afraid of launching too 
imbitious a movement: “not to ab- 


tain” ! 


Workers to be Organized 


\t the same time, however, they call 
for the immediate establishment of con- 
fessional (i.e., Catholic) associations and 
circles of workers, all of them to be 
federated in a national center. (No. 
1574-78). They make provisions for 
the educaton of the clergy in social 
problems and direct that in the teach- 
ng of pastoral theology should be in- 
cluded lectures on sociology and “on 
verything that contributes to the 


formation of a Brazilian citizen, such 
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as the explanation of his rights and 
duties, the spirit of the constitution, 
the importance of the vote, and so on.” 
(No. 1579). All this is to be fitted 
into pastoral theology. 

Then they turn their attention to 
the question of social action. “Social 
action... is a true aspostolate for the 
honor and glory of Jesus Christ, as its 
purpose is to restore all things in 
Christ.” (No. 1586). 

Hence, promoters and directors must 
be excellent ( atholics, entirely obedient 
to their pastors ( No. 1583-85) and well 
informed concerning the papal encycli- 
cals (which are listed in No. 1587-89). 
Finally, Catholic social action should 
keep abreast of advances in social and 
economic sciences and should profit 
from the experience of workers in other 
countries, “applying them to our social 
conditions.” (No. 1590) 


Primarily Religious 

Social action was always understood 
in the light of the encyclical, Il fermo 
proposito. The dominating preoccupa- 
tion seems to have been to protect 
the worker from the infiltration of 
socialism and anarchism, of insisting 
on the fulfillment of religious obliga- 
tions, of keeping the workers within 
the ( hurch. All these objectives seemed 
to be more urgent than any direct ef 
fort to improve economic and_ social 
conditions. 

This same attitude is manifested clear- 
ly in the paragraphs about employers 
and the rich: 


“Employers must not compel their 
employees to work excessively or beyond 
their strength; they must give them 
extra pay for extra services, especially 
when profits have been unusually high. 
They must remember that the poor 
are not slaves of the rich and that all 
will be brought before the same tribunal 
of God.’ (No. 1564). A gain, : 
we protest against the inhumanity that 
can be seen in some factories and plants 
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in which excessive burdens are laid up- 
on the workers. . . This is a brutal im- 
position that corrupts heart and 
soul.” (No. 1565). 


But the strong words are an exhorta- 
tion: the thought does not occur that 
these things could be made the objective 
of “Catholic social action” or of a just 
strike. 

II 

By 1945 progress in social attitudes 
had been very great. Throughout the 
whole Catholic world social doctrine had 
made tremendous progress because of 
the experiences gained in the intervening 
years and of prolonged consideration 
given to the ideas contained in the social 
encyclicals. In the years between the 
two episcopal statements Pius XI has is- 
sued, among other documents, his 
justly famous social manifesto, Quad- 
ragesimo Anno. 

As a result of all these changes, the 
episcopal Manifesto of 1945 and the 
Social Program of 1946 were profound- 
ly different and electrified public atten- 
tion in Brazil. In at least one aspect, 
moreover, they achieved a speedy pio- 
neering result. 

The new Constitution of the United 
States of Brazil, which was voted on 
late in 1946, has a special paragraph on 
profit-sharing. The inclusion of this 
subject in the Constitution is due en- 
tirely to two lines in the 1945 Manifesto 
in which the Bishops ask : “Would it not 
be reasonable that the workers, in addi- 
tion to a just wage, should receive some 
kind of proportional participation in the 
firm’s profits?” 

This simple question gave rise to a 
tremendous amount of interest and dis- 
cussion. There were many conflict- 
ing opinions and a certain amount of 
demagogy. But the most significant 
result was the commendatory passage 
about profit sharing in the Constitu- 
tion. It has brought about a rapid 
spread of information about the whole 
question—and some practical action. 
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Condemns Social Evils 

The Manifesto speaks clearly and 
forcefully about the maldistribution of 
In describing the situation in 
Brazil, it quotes the well-known state- 
ment of the American hierarchy, ‘‘The 
Church and Social Order,” which was 
issued by the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. (Brazilian Ecclesiastical 
Review, 5 [1945] 421). 

Social legislation in Brazil receives 
due praise, but the document reminds 
readers that the social question will not 
be solved until the remuneration of la- 
bor is sufficient to give workers the 
opportunity to secure at | .st a small 
piece of property. When a man has 
property, they state, he will be free, to 


wealth. 


a degree, from economic dependence and 
from any danger of economic slavery, 
whether it be under private capital or 
under a state totalitarianism. (p. 423). 

The Bishops also desire that rural 
workers, who up to that time had been 
neglected, be looked after. The tech- 
nical advantages of industry must be 
extended, wherever feasible, to rural 
areas also. Consequently, a movement of 
rural education must be started at once 
to raise the educational level and to 
make the rural population alive to it 
(p. 424). 


“The great crusade of modern times 


own needs. 


is the elevation of the proletariat 
This is the way to re-Christianize mod 
ern society; this is the mission of 
Catholic Action, always so intimately 
bound up with social action ° 
(Ibid.). 
Present Social Program 
The following year (1946), the 
hierarchy published a detailed, practical 
Program, which is positive, constructive 
and forward-looking. Point by point 
the Bishops give instructions about so- 
cial work, the problem of infant mortal 
ity and the protection of mothers, about 
disrupted families, about adult educa- 
tion, the social formation of youth in 
schools, about workers’ organization in 
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Circles, about the rural problem and the 
nservative classes. There is a word 
idvice for everybody and about every 

»blem. 

But the underlying principle, which 
omes to light toward the end of the 
locument, is the really important point. 

“The transforming measures which 
we propose are ideally adapted to secure 
the end which we greatly desire, namely, 
iat our society be rebuilt in such a way 
that everyone is given the opportunity 
f securing, by his own effort and those 
of the community working in solidarity, 
1 level of material and spiritual well- 
being which gives stability and tran- 
uillity to the family and to the indi- 
vidual human being.” (Ibid., 6 [1946] 
$3; italics supplied above). 

In 1949 an archdiocesan synod met 
One of the decrees 
f this synod applied the principle of in- 


in Rio de Janeiro. 


lividual personal action brilliantly: “It 
necessary to stimulate Catholic work- 
ers to discuss their own temporal and 
spiritual problems with a view to recall- 
those who have left the Church and 
to getting at practical solutions to our 
ocial problems, solutions which are in 
conformity with the Christian spirit 
of social justice and of collective har- 
ony.” 
Other Evidences 
This presentation of the social atti- 
tudes of the Brazilian hierarchy may be 
We have analyzed 
The 


impression might be given that interest 


omewhat deceptive. 
only two important documents. 


in the social question is not strong in 
Brazil. 

But in the interval between the two 
joint pastorals there have been numerous 
pastorals and instructions issued by in- 
dividual Bishops. These have dealt with 
various social problems and have made 
numerous recommendations. 

In most of the parishes, 
kinds of works are 
The Circles (Circulos Operarios), 
founded by Rev. L. Brentano, S. J., have 
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too, various 


social carried on. 


membership throughout the 
and the J.O.C. (Catholic 
Workers Youth Organization) takes an 


a large 
count ry, 


active part in the social apostolate. The 
Bishops have sponsored and blessed all 
these activities 


the larger dioceses Departments of Social 


and have established in 


Work. 
Trade Unions 


What about the trade unions? 


This is still something of a burn- 
ing question in Brazil. The Vargas 
regime inaugurated a sort of trade 


union, sindicato, which is controlled by 
the Ministry of Labor. Catholic lead- 
ers protested against this action from 
the beginning. They not only object- 
ed to government control of labor or- 
ganizations but stated that the Catho- 
lic social doctrine preferred a pluralism 


of unions, sindicatos. But they were 


unable to prevent government action. 
At the present time there is no legal 
way of establishing Christian sindicatos 
alongside the official organization. 
Under the circumstances the solution 


; > 
hit upon was to organize the Circles 


that were mentioned above. These 
groups have no _ recognized, official 


standing and cannot legally represent 


he “ue 
the workers in collective bargaining. 
Association 


(A.C. 


speaking countries. 


They are somewhat like the 
of Catholic 
r.U.), in English 

Take Over Unions 


Another solution to the problem that 


Trade Unionists, 


was attempted was to encourage Catho- 
lic workers to join the sindicato in large 
numbers so as gradually to give them 
1 totally Catholic leadership. To a cer- 
tain extent the attempt was made, and 
Both solu 
from the 


it met with partial success. 
tions received encouragement 
Bishops. 

since the workers 


think that 


are, as yet, unprepared to manage their 


some 


own organizations, the existing situa- 
tion is a fairly satisfactory expedient. 
they say, it is better 


For the present, 


to leay ¢ things as they are. 








Others call attention to the fact 
that Brazilians are rather adverse to be- 
ing “organized” anyway, and, since the 
sindicato is not very popular, they doubt 
whether any solution to the problem of 
the worker will be worked out through 


such organizations. 


Preparing Leaders 

A “Social Action Week” which was 
held at Recife in 1946 
conclusion (approved officially by the 
Archbishop of Recife) that one of the 
most urgent tasks confronting Catholic 
to open small labor 
These schools 


came to the 


social action was 
schools in all localities. 
will have the responsibility of prepar- 
ing the leaders who will be able to 
assume positions of importance in work- 
ers’ organizations and work more active- 
ly for the redemption of the working 
class. 

On the other hand, the workers in 
Brazil, for all their deficiencies—their 
illiteracy and their moral shortcomings 
—are still profoundly Christian in their 
outlook. They are devoted to the 
Church and respectful to their pastors. 
Under such circumstances it would be 
a blunder uncritically to apply here in 
Brazil, methods which have been effec- 





tive elsewhere in quite different circum- 
stances. 
Conclusion 


You could conclude and summarize 
this whole subject by saying that the 
social attitudes of the Brazilian hier- 
archy have been a faithful echo of the 
Brazilian Catholic attitude in general. 
They have attempted wisely and pru- 
dently to apply Catholic social principles 
to the particular situation that con- 
fronted them in this country. 

It must be admitted that the hier- 
archy has been more concerned with 
the religious than with the social and 
economic aspects of the worker’s life. 
But that is only what should be ex- 
And at 
the same time it must be recognized 


pected from religious leaders. 


that their emphasis upon religious ques- 
tions has inevitably called attention to 
social issues. 

Improvement of religious conditions 
has had repercussions in socio-economic 
areas. At the same time there has been 
a steady, if not too emphatic, pressure 
for more direct social reform. 

And if you understand the character 
of the people of Brazil you will recog- 
nize that the hierarchy has been wise— 
and to the point. 





Democracy Needs Community 


The assumption behind democracy is that there is such a thing as a 
community—men and women living a social life in natural groups—the 
family, neighborhood groups, cultural associations of all kinds: that in 
such a community men can develop and express their personalities. 
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Mr. Joseph B. Schuyler, S.]., an as- 
sociate editor of SOCIAL ORDER, reviews 
an institution which has a tremendous 


potential influence upon your life 


YUU ANU THE PRESIDENTS 





Its Origins, Job and Controversial Histor) 


Joseph B. Schuyler, S.J. 


Woodstock ¢ 


SHORTLY AFTER this article appears, 
S three men in Washington will hand 

President Truman a document that 
will claim the attention of many mil- 
on Americans. The three men are the 
President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
isers, |} and the document is their le- 
lly required report to him, The An- 
ual Economic Review. Established by 

Employment Act of 1946, the CEA 


vith its small staff of economists stud- 


es tht condition of American economic 
life (employment and __ production, 
prices, wages and profits, money and 
credit, etc.), analyzes its strength and 
defects, and on the basis of its analysis 
recommends certain economic policies. 
The President is free to include or omit 


Writings ot val on this subject 1n- 
clude: Stephen Bailey’s, Congress Makes 
az The Story Behind the Empl 
nt Act of 1946, (Columbia University 
Press, 1950); articles by Edwin Nours« 

the American conomic Review, 
May, 1947), in the Proceedings of the 
linerican Philosophical Society, (Vol 
44, No. 4, 1950), in Collier’s, (February 
18, 1950); by Nourse and Bertram 
Gross in The Amertcan Political Scien 
Review (April, 1948); a pair of articles 


Paul Strayer and Roy Blough, with 
answer by Nourse, in the American 
nomic Review, (May, 1950); by J. 
Viner in the Review of Economic Sta- 
Istics, (May, 1947) and by T. Wilson et 
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college 


, , 
these recommendations in his own Eco- 
nomic Report given to the newly con- 
vened Congress. 


1 


The proposal to establish such a 


Council was objected to five years ago, 
and criticisms have not abated. Dr. 
Edwin G. Nourse, first CEA chairman, 
resigned his position because of dis- 
agreements about the Council’s func- 
tioning. The Council is important 
snough and the issues big enough to 
merit some careful consideration of all 
this controversy. In this article I can 
only hit some of the larger issues, but 


it’s worth our time and effort. 


Watchtower or Planning Group? 


Just how important is the CEA and 
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What 
Has it performed the 
hat the 


its work? caused its creation 
five years ago? 
task assigned to it? Is it true t 
Council has lost sight of the unemploy- 
ment problem, initial reason for its crea 
tion? Js it true that the CEA uses its 
own authority, or has itself been used 
as a political trumpet? Are its mem 


bers 


missionaries for a planned econ- 


omy? Has the Council done its job 
competently so as to be worth its keep? 

These questions, occasionally with 
implied charges, have been asked about 


the CEA. 


only 


SOCIAL ORDER uses them not 
as an occasion to give some an- 
swers, but to discuss with its readers 
the nature and function of a govern 
ment body capable of making impor- 
tant contributions to our national life. 
Actually many of the questions asked 
above have reassuring answers when ex 


amined dispassionately. Some remain, 


however, and they lead to 


a couple of 
other problems within the Council’s op- 
erating status which we shall discuss 


below. 
Feared Unemployment 

rhe prolonged depression of the ’30’s 
was a nightmare the American people 
never want repeated. At its worst, over 
15,000,000 looked vainly for work de- 
remedies, and 
as late as the start of the pre-war de- 
fense boom nearly 10,000,000, including 


spite government even 


the sole breadwinners of almost 6,000,- 
000 families, were without work. Of 
course the war economy eliminated un- 
employment. But many worried about 
its return after the war. Economists 
widely predicted the usual post-war 
boom inevitably to be followed by a 
That concern was gen- 
from the papers 
submitted in the Pabst essay contest on 


bad depression. 
eral is evident 36,000 
post-war employment, from the Fortune 
poll in 1944, and from the Library of 
Congress’ packed 56-page bibliography 
of “full-employment” writings between 
1943 1945. 


igencies, too, had instituted plans to 


and Many government 
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= 
ward the same goal, and many countri 


included full employment and/or 


“right to work” clauses in their statut¢ 


books. So did the U.N. itself in j 
charter. 
Along with its concern over post-wai 


employment, our government had also 
long been trying to find a coordinato: 
of its sprawling agencies and an insti 
tution to lay the groundwork for long 
The Executive Office 
President, legally 
Reorganization Act of 


range planning. 
of the 
through the 


established 


1939, partially satisfied this need. These 
two aims, then, of providing post-wat 
full-employment and an organ of co 
ordination and planning, underlay the 
creation of the CEA—after much legis 


lative maneuvering, as we shall see. 
Origins of Bill 


In 1943, at the war’s height, | 


egis 
lation began which culminated in the 
establishment of the Office of War Mo 
bilization and Reconversion to oversee 
peacetime 


to include 


the change trom war to 


economy. Despite agitation 
provision for broad unemployment com 
pensation and full-employment plan 
ning, these measures were rejected when 


the OWMR 


sol ; 
Thereupon, Montana’s Senato 


Act passed in October ot 


ames Murray began shaping the re- 
jected measure into a Full Employment 
Bill, canvassing both public and private 
.gencies for opinions and support. 

Vi hile in the presidential el : 

Vieanwhile in the presidential elector 
1944, both parties 
pledged employment promises—the vic- 


1 . e 
il Campaigns of 


torious Democrats actually including in 
pal y's 


President 


their platform the words: 
guarantee full employment.” 
Roosevelt spoke in similar vein, recog- 
nizing the right to employment and 
promising a program to provide 60, 
000,000 productive jobs. During the 
late fall of 1944, Murray’s men worked 
on drafting the bill. They struggled to 
clarify the ambiguous concept of ‘“‘full 
employment,” and to agree on the means 
would use to 


which the government 
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rt 
de jobs. The theory of compen 


spending to produce jobs seems 
been in highest favor, but all 
known job-producing methods 
lisposal of both government and 
business were also included. 
fiting from experience, the drafters 


5a Sas ° p 
esponsibility for economic analy 
| 
‘ 


iced r 

ind planning with the President 
eferably in the Bureau of the Budg- 
rather than with Congress, though 
latter would have a Joint Commit 
to study and report on the Presi- 
’s information. 


VA 
| 


Murray lined up as co-sponsors, Sen- 
rs Wagner, O’Mahoney and Thomas 

later Republicans Morse, Tobey, 
ger and Aiken) who revised the bill 
ewhat. Finally, the Full Employ- 

Bill, establishing the “right to 
’ the government’s obligation to 
irantee work opportunities—and the 
pective responsibilities of the Presi 
nt and Congress—was introduced as 


380 in January, 1945. 


Objectives Compromised 


(he ensuing battle over the bill saw 


1e political maneuvers used to push 
hinder legislation—indeed, the battle 
nifested the basic division in Ameri- 
1 politico-economic thought. Even 
counting the exaggerated claims and 
rs of opposing partisans, the basic 
ynflict was between sincere proponents 
government’s positive obligations to 
lerwrite public prosperity when nec- 
ry, and sincere opponents of gov- 
nment’s further interference in eco- 


ymic life. The former decried ‘boom 


id bust,” “poverty and plenty” in the 

rld’s richest nation; the latter feared 
| | 

dict itorship innerent in wna tney 


eved must become a planned econ 

Many also opposed the emphasis 

en to compensatory spending—fo1 
onomic as well as politic il reasons. 
\lthough the Senate passed a revised, 

t substantially unaltered bill in Sep- 
nber, a series of tactical blunders led 


House passage in December of a ver\ 
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uch weakened bill, H.R. 2202. The 
‘right to work,” “full employment” 


d “‘government guarantee” elements 
bill 


ere eliminated from the House’s bil 


Planning for Free Enterprise 
The Employment Act of 1946, fruit 


ot compromises by the Joint Conference 


Committee on §.380 and H.R. 2202, 

1 | 11° . . 

became Public Law 304 in February. 
11 f 4 ° 

most all parties professed satisfaction 


1 . 
lat the law met their own require 





which means that the phrasing 
of controverted elements is sufficiently 
elastic to permit corcrary interpreta- 
tions. 

What is the Act all about? 

It gives to the federal government re 
sponsibility for maximum employment. 
[hat means that it may use all its re 
sources and means (so long as free com 
petitive enterprise and the public wel 
fare are not endangered) to keep people 

1 


employed. 
ee ' san iat 

And what is the Council's job? 

¥ | 

The Council, which is composed of 
; . 19g . 
three men, with their staff, have a 
three-fold task. It is 1. to analyze and 
interpret economic developments, 2. ap 
ise programs and activities in the 
government (insofar as they promote o 
1 j : | 1 
hinder maximum employment and_ the 


1 


economy), and 3. formulate and recom- 


nend national economic policy to pro 

mote employment, production and pur- 
I 

K SLI’ power un tree competitive 








Report State of Economy 


rl 1 1 
ihe resuits of this yntinuing sul 


ey are to be presented to the President 
Sel l innual report 
The President is to submit the Coun 
il’s report and his own to the Congress. 
Within Congress, a special Committe 
n t Economic Report, composed o! 
ven senators and seven representatives 
studies these reports, evaluates the rec 
/ 


¢ 


ommendations ink turn reports to 


he two I louses. 








This whole elaborate procedure, in 
which each step serves as a check upon 
the others, must be kept in mind when 
we reflect upon charges that the Coun- 
cil is potentially dangerous and that it 
may lead us to socialism or to undue 
interference in the affairs of business. 

The Joint Committee provides a co- 
ordinating link between the economic 
thinking of the White House and that 
of Capitol Hill. 

Slightly less than half the Act com- 
prises Section 4 which establishes the 
independent CEA in the 
Executive Office. The 
of the Council are to be chosen on the 


President’s 


three members 


basis of their professional attainments 


and ability. Provided with a limited 
staff of experts, the Council’s function 
is to assist the President in preparing his 
economic report, to analyze and synthe- 
size all available economic data in the 
light of the Act’s policy, to formulate 
for the President’s use policies to pro- 
mote a free, growing, but stable econ- 
omy and to submit such studies as the 
President requests, in addition to their 
The 


Council may constitute and confer with 


annual report each December. 
Various advisory committees (from all 
walks of the nation’s economic life), 
and it should use information supplied 
by already existing public and private 


agencies as much as possible. 


Subject to Scrutiny 


Already, from what has been said, 


we can readily answer some of the ques- 
The 


CEA, which is, in ex-chairman Nourse’s 


tions posed earlier in this article. 


words, ‘a new attempt to make free 


enterprise work in a system of free 


government,” is valuable as a_profes- 
sional organ of analysis of the economy 
various activities 


and the government 


affecting the economy. By law it has to 
adhere to a philosophy of free compet- 
itive enterprise joined with promotion of 
the common welfare. The President is 
free to use the Council’s recommenda- 
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tions as he pleases—just as the Congress 
is free to use the President’s program 
As a matter of fact, the 
Council’s concern is essentially econom- 


as it pleases. 


ic, though within the general social 
framework; the President alone, faced 
by political and other considerations, 
uses the Council’s plans accordingly. 
Hence, although it is a central planning 
agency, the CEA is purely advisory, has 
no administrative power nor supervision 
over the President’s policies. It is sub- 
ject in its work to the sharp-eyed crit- 
icism of the public and especially the 
entire profession of economists. 


Danger of Socialism 


There are those who fear that the 
Council may easily become the coordi 
nating cog in the running of a socialist- 
orientated planned economy. The pos- 
sibilities are there, of course, as they are 
in any political democracy. And the 
Council’s preoccupation with the total 
economy gives it a peculiarly advan- 
tageous position for planning and con- 
trol. 

But so long as the Council’s recom- 
mendations must run the gantlet of the 
President’s offices, the Joint Commit 
tee, other committees, and open debate 
on the floor of both houses, there is not 
much likelihood that the Council could 
take over unduly. Besides, its recom 
mendations will always be subject to the 
scrutiny of public opinion and the far 
more searching analysis of its profes- 
sional peers. If the day should come 
when the Council becomes a planning 
and regulatory body, it will be because 
the country at large has acquiesced in 
such a transition. 

On the hand, the 
all likelihood assume a much 


more significant role during any serious 


other Council 


would in 


crisis, such as a depression similar in 
magnitude to the 1929 catastrophe or 
a total 
bilities would be authorized by special 
legislation and would terminate with 


war. But these new responsi- 


the Crisis. 
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Government and Business 


[here has always been some govern- 
t influence in our economic life, 
taxes and tariff, parcel post, bank- 
laws, etc., despite the earlier pre- 
nderance of laissez-faireism and the 


nsistent popular opposition to polit- 
| control of the economy. As the 
licate relations between the economy’s 
perations and the government’s ward, 
mely the public welfare, have grown 
re complex (and in the absence of 
such responsible economic autono- 
as Industrial Councils might pro- 
e) further government participation 
economic life has been inevitable. 
is is evident in its monetary and fis- 
il_policies, social security, regulation 
* commerce and_ securities, public 
ks, ete. 
There is, of course, danger of both 
<cess and defect in such participa- 
tion. Up to the present, however, in 


Council’s work “economic plan- 


” 


S 


has meant an appraisal of the 
economy’s ability to provide for 
e public prosperity and, in the event 
its failure, a readiness to take up the 
ck either by stimulating private busi- 
ss or by temporary expansion of its 
n economic activities. 
In the spring of 1950, for example, 
estimate showed that within 5 years 
he labor force will have increased by 
2,000,000. If private business provides 
idditional jobs to employ those 12,- 
000, fine. If not, the nation’s gov- 
ment will have a problem on its 
nds. Government, guardian and pro- 
oter of the public welfare, must know 
hether the problem will exist, and if 
how to meet it. 
The CEA’s concern with unemploy- 
nent has been primary and constant as 
rt of their chief charge to work 
ward stabilization of a sound econ- 
The fact that their emphasis is 
n the economy as a whole rather than 


he particular problem of unemploy- 
nent derives from the law itself. For 
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good and bad reasons the Full Employ- 
ment Bill was watered down to the 
current law, and the CEA acts accord- 
ingly. Each of its Annual Economic 
Reviews (and midyear reports) has 
highlighted the employment situation, 
but within the general economic frame- 
work. 


Attitude of Economists 


Economists have generally praised 


the Council for a good presentation of 


the facts required for appraising the 


state of the economy ind for most 
ot the President s economic policies on 

‘ : 
which both he and the Council agreed. 


| 


‘conomists have been sharply di- 


ed on other phases of the Council 


and its work. some opponents object 


to any spontaneous government inter 


be 1 1 
est in the health of business. Others 


have criticized, too, the legree Ol! the 
kind of intervention the Council has 
recommended. Others dislike alleged 
ittempts to predict economic develop- 
ments in the immediate future or an 
unnecessary preoccupation with social 
measures unrelated to the problem of 
maintaining stability. 


some ot these criticisms spring trom 


| 


misunderstanding of assigned 


= 
1 1 
to the Council by law. Thus, indi- 


vidual economists have attacked efforts 


to predict Tuture econom! develop 


ments. Such an attack results from a 


two-fold misunderstanding. In the first 


1 ] 
place, the Council has made no predic- 


tions; Dr. Nourse, when he accepted 
the Chairmanship, tated that the 
t 

/ “1 1 1 

Council would mak« predictions over 
: “- ; 

his dead body. secondly, the ittempt 

to indic ite economic trends al d to sug 

ges their eitfect upon busin in the 
1 1 | } 1 

event tnat they continue which at 


1 ] ] 
tempts were erroneously called predic 

1 
tions), was one of the res‘ 


] ) ee 
given the Council by Coneres 


sibilitie 5 


Larger Issues 
Others stem from forthright differ- 
ences of opinion rbout the place of 
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the Council in government. One group 
looks upon it as an arm of the adminis- 
tration which should be conformed to 
the president’s economic policies; the 
other group believes that the Council 
have “the unique nonpolitical 
role of making the conscientious scholar 


should 


a technical aide to the executive branch 
or of bringing scientific analysis active- 
ly into the consideration of policy al- 
ternatives.” 

Still others have their origin in dif- 
fering economic theories. Such criti- 
generally 
with — specific and 
would involve, for instance, questions 
about the degree or the type of govern- 
intervention that a given eco- 


would be concerned 


recommendations 


cisms 


ment 
nomic situation demanded—or the fact 
of need itself. 

Another charge against the Council 
—and this brings us to the heart of 
CEA controversies—is that it has not 
effectively promoted the programs it 
has recommended. Some claim 
that the Council should actively sponsor 


critics 


its recommendations and be ready to 
support the President’s program before 
congressional committees. Others, es- 
pecially among economists themselves, 
think that such a policy detracts from 
the Council’s independence, even while 
increasing its influence temporarily. 
Council members, Leon Keyserling, the 
present chairman, John Clark and Roy 
Blough have agreed with the former 
position; former chairman Edwin 
Nourse disagrees strongly and resigned 
his place on the Council just over a 
year ago chiefly because of this disa- 
greement. 
Nourse vs. Administration 

The position of Dr. Nourse, formerly 
Institute and one of 
America’s most respected and experi- 
enced economists, is simply this. The 
Council is essentially a body of pro- 


of Brookings 


fessional economists engaged in the pro- 
fession’s most honorable task, namely, 
advising the President on economic pol- 
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icy. The law, respecting the separation 
of executive and legislative powers, 
places the Council specifically in the 
Executive Office to do its work unim- 
peded, thus freeing it from the “‘poli- 
ticking” of congressional hearings 
(often ruthlessly unobjective). Though 
the members are directly under the 
President’s command, Congress has the 
benefit of their work in the presidential 
economic report to Congress, and Con- 
gressmen are both invited to sit in on 
Council activities and to seek Council 
advice in a non-political atmosphere. 
So, even though Senator Murray, origi- 
nator of the bill, intended that the 
Council should be available for con- 
gressional hearings, Dr. Nourse insists 
that the law itself quite rightly points 
in the other direction. Often enough, 
he explains, the President will not fol- 
low the Council’s recommendation. 
Testifying thereon before a congression- 
al committee, a Council member would 
be exposed either to stultifying him- 
self or embarrassing the President—a 
choice Nourse suggests faced his col- 
leagues when they testified during the 
early 1949 recession while the Presi- 
dent was advocating anti-inflation con- 
trols. 


Discount Own Theories 


Likewise, he adds, in his service to 
the President, the Council member 
must put aside his own economic phi- 
losophy and pet ideas. The law com- 
mits him to a philosophy of public wel- 
fare development within a free econ- 
His recommendations must be 
made on that basis, and if they are not 
accepted he must be big and humble 
enough to take that as part of his job. 
Precisely because his colleagues disa- 


omy. 


greed with him on this understanding 
of the Council’s function, and because 
the President gave little sign of know- 
ing how to use a nonpolitical arm of 
professional advisers, Nourse considered 
that he had to leave the Council. 
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Administration Views 


His former colleagues frankly admit 
disagreement. They consider the 
cil as part of the executive team. 
ernment means political leadership, 
unless they participate in the devel- 

vent and exercise of that leadership, 
belong to government? If wedded 
yasic ideas which the President does 
iccept, the self-respecting Council 

nber should resign If the Executive 

{ Council do agree, then the latter 

uld use every effort to promote the 

ident’s program. The current mem- 
ire apparently agreed on this ap- 
rather enthusiastically 


t the coming session of Congress 


ich, and 
the first chance to throw their 


- 
eight into congressional deliberations. 


\s for the possibility of the Council 
vocating a dangerous course, for ex- 
ple, an overdose of statism and au- 
oritarian planning, Mr. Bertram 
ss, the Council’s Executive Secre- 

during its five years, points out 

t the CEA is but one small govern- 

ent agency, that its every proposal 
checked by many other departments 
fure being accepted. As a matter of 
ict, though one hears occasionally that 
r. Keyserling is, or was, too “leftish” 


1 


his views*, that is certainly not sub- 


Commendation from an _ unexpected 
ter was offered Mr. Keyserling at 
rd annual Conference of the Cou 
Profit Sharing Industries, held in 


innati, November 30 and December 1 
50. Ata luncheon meeting on November 
Ralph W. Robey, chief economist 0 
National Association of Manufacturet 
led Keyserling in “a powerful co 
tive group in Washington which does 
nt to put our economy in a sti! 

Mr. R bey praised the grou 
prefers to regulate affairs by indi 
control, adequate restrictions o1 pri 
redit and a sound tax program. Ac- 


ling to the Cincinnati Times-Star, Ro 
varned his hearers that there are still 
rs in Washington who seek an all-out 


im of control Ep 
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stantiated in his writings and speeches 


which I have been able to read. On 
the contrary his emphasis on the need 
for the expansion and vitality of pri- 
vate business is both evident and sin- 
cere. [he same philosophy has been 
consistently evident in all the Council’s 
reports thus far. In fact the degree 
of concordance between Council’s state- 
ments and the principle of subsidiarity 
| 


is remark ably encouraging. 


1 
In summary, the CEA is institution- 
1] 1] . 
ally valuable as an executive organ ol 


professional economic study and centra! 


; 
coordinated planning. Its annual and 


r 
other reviews and reports have been 
valuable both for their factual analyses 
and practical emphasis on the union 
of free competitive enterprise with the 
promotion of general welfare. Its re- 
lations with both government agencies 
and private economic groups on a co- 
operative, non-administrative—or  su- 
pervisory basis provide for more gen- 
eral understanding and good will. Its 
limitation to mere proposals of policy 
which come to the attention of botl 
the President and Congress is necessary 


to safeguard free government. 


On the other hand, the split between 
AT 1 
Nourse and the other Council mem- 
bers manifests a problem not solved 
Can the CEA per- 


form an objective, professional job if 


by his resignation. 


' “was 

its members are not independent of the 
: “pee 

wishes OF the party in powel! -and is 


economists? 


only a body of Kept 

j 1 j j 1 
And if they are independent, can they 
look for cooperation from a political 
cniet ? In other words, is professional 

| | | ] 
influence compatible with politica 
a hs 
exegencies? The present Council would 

; : 

sav ves, SO LOng as the economi bolic j 


with that of the 


Executive; Dr. Nourse would say yes, 


, ; 
OF iVe menoers agrees 


: y y 
( nly if thi Pri side nt Rnows OW 10 USE 
F 
, 


70 fi0qa0 
Wa alisag 


} j J 
an indepen if nt advisor) body, WHICH 
} 


> } ”? } hy! 
re€é wil) sone yy PD policies. 








Father Duff, whose interest in the 
question of community is profound and 
enduring, believes that Professor Brown- 
ell raises a vital question but proposes 
no real solution. 





MAN IN THE CUMMUNITY AS 
THE MEASURE 


A Review 


Edward Duff, S. J. 


Associate Editor, America 


A FEW YEARS ago when Dr. Ernest 
O. Melby, now head of New York 
University’s School of Education, was 
Chancellor of the University of Mon- 
tana, he persuaded the Rockefeller 
Foundation to finance an experimental 
project to develop educational tech- 
niques for enriching human life in the 
towns of the state. Called the 
Study, the project aimed, 
through the formation of community 


small 
Montana 


self-study groups, to stabilize and re- 
animate local rural centers. The work- 


ings of the project have been described 


by Richard Waverly Poston in Small 
Town Renaissance, (Harper, New York, 
1950. $3.50). 


The Director of the Montana Study 
was Baker Brownell, a professor and 
editorial writer, described by a kindred 
V. Smith, as 
“a wildcatter among sociologists and 
Now 
attached to the Department of Philos- 
ophy at Northwestern University, Dr. 


spirit, the irrepre sible a 


a maverick among philosophers.” 


Brownell offers his reflections ! on the 


problem that confronted him in_ his 


1 Baker Brownell, The Human Commu 
nl [ts Philosophy and Practice for a 
} f Crisis. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 305 pp. $4.00 
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days at the University of Montana (and 
confronts compellingly, in his opinion, 
all of us) the problem of “the disin- 
tegration of the community and _ its 
slow extinction in the western world.” 


Our Major Problem 


Dr. Brownell is 
dramatic dangers, from atomic attack 


There are, aware, 
for example, threatening the country. 
He insists, however, that ‘‘the decline 
of the human community is the pri- 
mary problem, the germinal problem, 
so to speak.” In a book of impressive 
range (if of uneven worth) this man 
of immense good will explains why, 
supplying his philosophy—or ideology 
—of corporate salvation. I say ideol- 
ogy because Dr. Brownell’s conception 
of the human community incorporates, 
however mistily, a system of social and 
political ideas geared to action under 
present conditions. 

In appraising the Brownell ideology, 
many a reviewer will feel himself un 
fairly handicapped. If he is, by un 
fortunate preference or unhappy lot, 
a city dweller, he is convicted in ad 
vance of being a member of a mass 
society which is schizoid, specialized, 
atomistic, aggressive, depersonalizing, 
predatory, meretricious, un 
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uthentic, cosmopolitan, external, de- 
total 
ends and 


dent, destructive of human 


unction, segregative of 
eans, fragmentative of human _pur- 
se and development, the preserve of 


(Dr. Brownell, 
will be noted, is amply supplied with 


ecial interest groups. 


{jectival aids. ) 
eed of radical reorientation. 


Such a reviewer is in 


Era of Mechanism 


It will not demand very much effort 
reorientation, however, for the readers 
SOCIAL ORDER to follow the main 
nes of Dr. 


yntemporary society. It is, in the main, 


Brownell’s indictment of 


repetition, though somewhat more su- 
perficial and wordy, of Lewis Mum- 
ford’s description of modern mechan- 
stic civilization in terms of its arch- 
tecture: 
Our important architecture is an 
chitecture of compensation: it pro- 
ides grandiloquent stones for people 
ho have been deprived of bread and 
inlight and all that keeps men from 
vecoming vile. Behind the monumen- 
tal fascades of our factory system; and 
beyond the great cities lies a country- 
ide whose goods are drained away, 


} 


whose children are uprooted from the 
soil on the prospect of easy gain and 
amusements, and whose re- 
aining cultivators are steadily drift 
ng into the ranks of abject tenantry 
This is not a casual observation: It 
is the translation of the last t i 
sus reports into plain English 

The chief thing needful for the fu 
enjoyment of this architecture is a 
standardized people. Here our various 
educational institutions, from the ad- 
columns of the five-cent 
magazines to the higher centers of 
learning, from the movie to the radio, 
not altogether failed the archi- 


11 
nd 
ChHaICSS 


ht 


iree cel 


vertising 





The readers of sociaL ORDER also ap- 
preciate the advantages of a biodynamic 
civilization. 

ttack, 


They know the areas of 

They know, to use the lang- 

uage of Quadragesimo Anno, that: 

Lewis Mumford, Sticks and Stones. Boni 
d Liveright, 1924, pp. 147 & 186 
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“Whereas dead matter leaves the fac- 


tory ennobled and transformed, men 


are corrupted and degraded.” They 


P ‘ . —- 
Know ot the social——and the economic 


ind political—advantages of the family 
farm as against the farm factory. An 
earlier volume of this magazine * told 
the story of two California communi- 
Dinuba—nearly iden- 


tical in size ind geographical adv intages 


ties—Arvin and 
but differing essentially in the size of 


thei: 


‘ ; 
average farm to the striking hu- 
man and commercial advantage of Di- 


nuba, the family-farm community. 


Isolated and Anonymous Man 

They know that people organized ac- 
cording to their economic and/or. class 
interests, however legitimate and neces- 
sary this may be, do not automatically 
achieve the common good. They know 


that bigness imperils the human propor- 


tion of living and is uneconomic as 
1] 1 1 1 , 

well. They know that decentralization 

of industry is not only feasible but a 


move protective of our political liber- 
ties, too. They know that modern ed- 
ucation has emphasized individual de- 
: human func- 


\ elopment, 


tions and, in consequence, 


fragmenting 
stunting the 


personality of the student. They know 


that the alienation of man from nature 
and, more important, from his fellow 
man has produced a creature, oppressed 
by his anonymity, expressing himself in 


1 
restlessness and, worse, in rancor. (They 


know hou that process proceeded, but 
let that go for the present.) 

For his detailed description of the 
situation, Dr. Brownell joins 


Arthur E. Morgan as 


His defini- 


human 

R ulph Borsodi and 

benefactors of the nations. 
il I 


1€ building of the 


tion of the go t 


human community — is annoyingly 
; 

vague and inconclusive. His concrete 

how the goal is to be 


suggestions of 
achieved are disappointingly unspecific 


1 | } | b] the cl 
and teave him VuineraDie to the Charge 








he would resent above all others—that 
of being an academician. Finally, for 
book raises for the 


ORDER, Dr. Brownell 


the question his 
readers ot SOCIAI 


is to be thanked. 


Characteristics of Community 


As a philosopher, Baker Brownell has 


an abhorrence for 


abstractions. 
Through the technique of the univer- 
that mean,” he 
writes, “our western theory, as well as 
that of most of India, has withdrawn 


sal, whatever may 


1 e . - 
the sacred essences of things from the 


humid contexts of living.” The com- 


munity, he confesses, is concrete and 
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can be perceived only “in the round, 


in the rich, many-side actions, proced- 


ures and intimations of living. It can- 
le 


not be defined in any logico-linear, 


Aristotelian analysis. It must be di- 


rectly “felt” and then described “‘in 


holophrastic |which just 
about means ‘by catch-words, slogans’ | 
modes of writing.” 


admits, 


poetic or 


srownell 


Per- 


This, Dr. 
“verges on mysticism.” 
Brownell continues: 


haps. But when 


“Poetically, the community for us is 
timeless. . . It is a kind of substantive, 
ind in the realm of human intimations 
and behavior, of values and initiatives, 
it is a focal point,” one senses the in- 


°e § 
trusion of banished, 


this time 


those 


» 


corrupting 
“universals, existing, as 
Plato held, in a reality, independent of 
thought. 

defies 


aan ie : ”» 
If the human community 


non-lyrical definition, it can be speci- 
tied, at least, according to its essential 
characteristics. These are listed by Dr. 
Brownell as: “1. A community is a 
group of neighbors who know one an- 
other face to face. 2. It is a diversified 
group as to age, sex, skill, function and 
It is 
1 cooperative group in which many of 


mutual service to each other. 3. 


the main activities of life are carried on 
together. 4. It is a group having a 
sense of “belonging” or group identity 


and solidarity. 5. It is rather a small 
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group, such as the family, village or 
small town, in which each person can 
know a number of others as whole per- 
sons, not as functional fragments.” 


Further Traits 
Incorporating these characteristics in 
a single statement, Dr. Brownell chooses 
the uncomplicated words, “A commu- 
nity is a group of persons who know 
A member of the 
Work in 


more communitarian 


one another well.” 
Boimondau Community of 
France found a 
phrase: ‘““The community is a real per- 
son composed of all the buddies who 
are in it, with their wives and chil- 
* He was struggling to express 
the extra something resulting from the 
solidarity and the social love uniting 
the companions and families of the Boi- 
mondau Community. 


dren.” 


Dr. Brownell seems not to have heard 
of Boimondau, one of the 60 Commu- 
nities of Work that have sprung up in 
It is a pity. 
(These Communities of Work are de- 
scribed in a book published by his own 
publisher.) ° It would have been inter- 
esting to see if such efforts to create op- 
for personal 
and human freedom through common 
effort fulfilled his hopes. Indeed, it 
would have been helpful to have Dr. 
Brownell’s judgment on something as 
concrete as a kibbutzim in Israel. Some 


Europe im recent years. 


portunities development 


how the accounts of earnest study-club 
meetings at Montana cross-roads, how- 
ever lyrically described, seem, as radi- 
cal and practical remedies, hardly pro- 
portioned to “as severe a threat as any 
since the fall of Rome.” 

It is not unfair to ask so practical a 
philosopher as Dr. Brownell to be spe- 
cific in his suggestions as to how Ameri- 


“The Boimondau 
ORDER, 1 (1948 


4 Albert Dujardin, S. J. 
Community,” SOCIAL 
245. 

5 Claire Huchet Bishop, All Things Com 
mon, Harper & Brothers, New York, 

1950. 
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ns are to build the human commu- 
ty, how we are to achieve the “‘func- 
nal reorganization of society around 
e human community.” Is he for 
Jistributism as the political instrument 

our liberation? There is no evidence 
1 his bibiliography that he ever heard 


of this British movement to break down 
the economic concentration of power 


.at has produced our proletariat. (He 


tells us about the ancient English vil- 


ges but fails to tell us how the peas- 
nts were dispossessed and “the enclo- 
sures” came into being: he has never 
ead William Cobbett nor, apparently, 
eard of Henry VIII.) It is all very 
vell to preach a plasmic sense of mak- 
ng contact with earth’s ancient cycle 
-Alfred Rosenberg’s more influential 
iberration, incidentally, used much the 
me words—but a philosopher cannot 
cape the problem of ends and means 
ind the problem of ends (if I may be 


permitted a pun) comes at the begin- 


ning. 


Practical Measures Needed 


There is, indeed, a dismal and dismay- 


ing lack of purpose in modern living, 


nd Dr. Brownell does well to seek a 


revival of devotion. “Leonidas, Arnold 
von Winkelried, John C. Waldron and 
his torpedo squadron at Midway or, in 


1 more mystic sense, Jesus at Calvary” 
constitute his curious catalog of exem- 
lars. But devotion to what? To the 
possibility of every child knowing “a 
ree with bark worn smooth by his 
climbing?” This may be called ‘‘mys- 
ticism,” a worship of an hypostatized 
leal of ruralism, but it is madness if 
onceived as anything effectively mov- 
ng normal human beings to action or 
explaining the cohesion in any realiz- 
ble human community. (As a judg- 
ment on the real world, it is matched 
by Dr. Brownell’s easy identification of 
“the urban capitalism of New York, the 
urban imperialism of Paris and the ur- 
ban communism of Moscow” as alike 
iggressive in intention. The Interna- 
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tional Peasants Union, a federation of 


Agrarian Parties of Eastern and Central 
Europe could supply a corrective from 
recent history to such intellectual un- 
realism. ) 

Some spiritual ideal is necessary if 
people are going to make the effort to 
understand each other, much less col- 
iaborate in the toilsome work of build- 
ing the human community. Such is 
the universal testimony of the Com- 
panions of the actually existing Com- 
munities of Work in France. Said one 
of their number: “The Communitarian 
Idea is not a philosophical position, nor 
is it a pedestal from which we dom- 
inate the world [he community 
is not an end, but a means” (Bishop, 


MD. CIs: p- 260). 


Ignores Christianity 


The human community, the true 
[emporal City of human harmony, 
cannot be constructed on the thin stuff 
of nature worship and American mas- 
culine cheeriness. Much less can it be 
built on the feeble foundations of out- 
moded, arrogant atheism, announcing: 
“Gods are projected evaluations. In 
‘e given form; 


them poetic processes a 
pictures are thrown to the sky. They 
ire selective scripts trom the drama of 
our living.” 

Chis kind of talk is insolent intellect- 
ual indolence, manifested also in the 
conception of Jesus Christ as a peasant 
preacher with an attractive love of na- 
ture and a graphic gift of epigram ex- 


ploited by 


1 
the cosmopolitan, Paul, to 
cosmic stature. It is an intellectual 
with derivative 


il and St. Au- 


quotations from St. Pau 


slovenliness satisfied 
gustine, a smugness confident that their 
ictual judgments are not worth con- 
sulting. It is fashionable, doubtless, in 
the m lieu of the City of Man to list 
Christianity as one of several compet- 
ing tribal “‘myths.” But it forgets that 
Christianity is a muthos, a narrative, 
that has appealed to thousands of mil- 
lions through the centuries, not because 
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of the cohesion or loveliness of the story, 
nor the solace that it provides, not be- 
cause it is the cement of the human 
community, nor even because it explains 
much that would otherwise be meaning- 
less. It was accepted because it was 
true, because its assertions were justi- 
fiable historically. 

There is that Dr. 
Brownell has ever tried to verify those 
assertions, ever challenged those claims 


no indication 


—a depressing discovery in a man of 
manifest good will who would lend his 
shoulder to the wheel to pull humanity 
individualism— 


from the slough of 


which is to say, selfishness. 
Role of Religion 


I said Dr. 
question for the readers of sociAL oR- 


Brownell’s book raised a 


DER. It is not enough to point out to 
a man of such manifest good will that 
when the transcendent ends of the per- 
son are ignored (or denied) man is in- 
evitably reduced to a network of social 
functions and relations. Dr. Brownell 
has not bothered to read Maritain’s In- 
tegral Humanism, undoubtedly consid- 
ering it an example of the “‘medieval- 
ism’ currently fashionable at the Uni- 
As Jefferson Re- 
dividus, he deplores the loss of the com- 
that 
meaningful phrase, “We, the People.” 


versity of Chicago. 


munity cohesiveness spoke the 
He would not agree that the erosion of 
the spiritual foundations of rural human 
communities since Jefferson’s day is due 
in no small part to the destruction of 
the whole tissue of meanings 


gs, which is 
religion, by intellectuals, including Jef- 
ferson, intent on emancipating man 
from what they assumed to be tyran- 
nical “supersition” and succeeding in 
imprisoning man in an arid individual- 
ism, devoid of life-enriching goals and 
empty of resources for constructing a 
community. It is only a sacramental 
view of nature that gives any meaning 


to rural rites. 


40 





The eye of earnest atheists like Baker 
Brownell (he has written a book called, 
significantly, Earth Is Enough) will be 
caught only when Catholics show a 
larger awareness of the common burden 
of building the human 
when they recognize that theirs is an 
imperative obligation to work for civic 
unity which is, after all, a reflection and 
a preparation for the spiritual unity that 
is the Church. Perhaps the appearance 
in English of Pére Henri de Lubac’s 


community, 


magistral book ® may help. Perhaps it 
will take the sufferings and _ sacrifices 
and undoubted anguish of the struggle 
ahead of us to break down the walls 
and engender an understanding that 
must. antecede any construction of the 
human community. 

The true human community which 
Baker Brownell has glimpsed from afar, 
and which all men of good will must 
labor to establish was in the mind of 
Pius X (he who insisted, incidentally, 
on verifiable meaning behind all talk 
on “religion’’) when he declared: “‘Civ- 
ilization has no longer to be discovered 
nor the new City to be built in the 
clouds. It has existed and it exists; it 
is the Christian civilization—the Cath- 
olic City. 
on founding and rebuilding it on its 
natural and divine foundations.” For 
Catholics, that mandate makes deep de- 


It is only necessary to keep 


mands on the virtues of social justice 
and social charity. It anathematizes 
abstention as an aberration. Participa- 
tion, not protective refuge in a self- 
imposed intellectual enclave, is the ob- 
ligation of the hour. It will not be 
easy. It never was—to build a human 
community, a society fit for persons, 
creatures the Son of God thought worth 
His death. 


6 Henri de Lubac, S.J., Catholicism: A 
Study of Dogma in Relation to the Cor- 
porate Destiny of Mankind. Longmans, 
New York, 1950. 
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Communist Parliamentary Decline 
Recent elections in various European 
ntries have greatly reduced Commu- 

} st positions in electoral bodies. 


elections last October in Norway all 


Communists who had held seats in 


| Storting, the national Congress, were 
i jected at the polls. Municipal elections 
Sweden showed a marked decline in 

mmunist popularity; the Communists 

t 12 of their 17 seats in the Stockholm 

j council. Their seats in the Danish 


liament were reduced from nine to sev- 
in recent elections. 

No Communist was elected 
British elections last April 

Commons were lost and 105 
ted. Communist representation In the 
ian parliament now stands at 10 seats, 


than one-third the number held in 


st recent state elections held in Get 
ny late in November have removed 
imunists from the state parliaments of 
Hesse and Wuerttemberg-Baden for t 
st time since the close of the wat 


For United Europ 
During July of this yvear two small 
German towns were canvassed for their 
on the question of a United I 
pe. The two towns were Breisach, in 
e southwest of Germany, near the 
nch border, and the Ruhr mining city 


f Castrop-Rauxel. 


Breisach, on July 9, more than 87 
cent of the voters of town turned out 
ote on the question, “Do you favor thi 
lition of political and economic frot 
rs in Europe and the unification of all 
ropean peoples in Furopea:. federal 


te?” More than 95 per cent of thos« 
ting answered affirmatively 
plebescite was preceded by a tw 
nth campaign sponsored by I 
nion, a German movement affiliated 
international Union Europeéene des 
Fédéralistes. The German group was 
nded by Dr. Eugen Kogon, the brilliant 
- of the Catholic Frankfurter f 





e of the best monthly periodicals 
ern Germany Dr. Kogon, who was 





voting 
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the spe ed 


must be admitted 
xclusion of Communist 
The lil 


Ke lil ood oft internal 


which the 
preclude 


with 


will 


omy. Besides, 


transters 


f external intervention at some early 
te is considerable. 
© 
Southern Negroes Voting 

publication of the Southern 
Safety, Security and 
South, reports that 77 per cent of all 
es responding to a questionnaire on 
23.1 per 
Only 13 per 
had met unfriendly 


recent 


Regional Conference, 


Zz 


the subject were registered voters ; 
it were not registered. 
stated that they 

treatment at the polls. 
other hand 29 per cent indicated 
was some intimidation in their 
communities to kee p Negroe s from voting. 
20 per cent reported pressure to 
leir vote to a specific candidate. 


(on the 


there 


Che authors of the report, Alexander F. 
Miller, of the Anti-Defamation League, 
B'nai B’rith, and Mozell Hill, Atlanta Uni- 





er recommend the following lines of 
ction: 

1. Intensifying registration drives and 
voting, since civil rights of Negroes and 

right to vote are distinctly associated. 

~. Better and more equal police protec- 
t especially by integration of Negroes 
1 p € I rcees 

3. Legislation to eliminate Klan activi- 
t 

| ostering an informed and responsible 
citizenry 

5. Community self-analysis to discover 
lines of further improvement. 

& 
Better in the Country? 

Uniform Crime Reports, a semiannual 

bulletin issued by the F.B.I., reports that 


crime continues to rise at a taster rate 


n rural areas. While the urban crime 
rate for the first six months of 1950 in- 
reased only 1.9 per cent over what it 
was for the sar period in 1949, rural 
rates ere uj] 7.4 per ce t over the first 
of 1949 
URBAN Rate RURAL Rate 
of increase of increase 
Jan.-June, 1948 -1.8 3.8 
Jan.-June, 1949 a § 7.6 


1950 








“Tn publishing the data 
by chiefs of police in different 
does not vouch for their 


The report says: 
sent in 
cities, the FBI 
accuracy. They are given out as current 
information which may throw some light 
on problems of crime and criminal-law e1 


forcement.” 


Cana Helps 


In his Foreward to Cana Conferen 

! (Chicago, 1950) Cardinal 
Stritch says that Cana has been a distinct 
help to him as pastor of the Archdiocese of 
Chicago. Six thousand couples have al 
ready attended Cana Conferences in_ the 
Chicago area, more than fourteen hundred 
of them in 1949, Pre-Cana has already 
attracted more than seventeen thousand en 
gaged couples. Pre-Cana was on the ai 
during with the Catholic Hour 
presenting a Pre-Cana Conference over the 
NBC network. A richer, fuller living of 
Catholic family life cannot but be the re- 
| [ wonderful efforts. 


fr roceeaindgs 


October, 


sult of all thes 


Population Profile 


[In an address based upon preliminary 
Louis I. Dublin in 
formed the audience at the New York 
Herald Tribune Forum that while popu 
lation in the United States has increased 
at the remarkable rate of 19,000,000 in 
the past decade, families have multiplied 
even more rapidly. In 1940 there were 
32,000,000 families in the total population 
of 131,669,000; preliminary figures on thi 
1950 census indicate that there are about 
40,000,000 families in about 151,000,000 
Thus, while population was increasing at 
the rate of less than 15 per cent, families 
increased by one fourth. 


census figures, Dr. 


1¢ 
} 


One significant population trend was re- 
during the past decade. Over a 
very long period of years children had 
continued to be a steadily decreasing part 
of the population. The 1950 Census shows 
that there has been a sharp increase both 
in the number and in the proportion of 
hildren in the population. At the pres- 
ent time more than one tenth of the popu- 
lation is under five years of age. 

\t the 


t 


versed 


same time the number of aged 
persons in the country has been increasing 
In 1900 only four per cent of the popula 
tion was over 05 years of age; today the 
proportion would be eight pet 


cent, 


close to 
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1k ECONOMIC ROLE OF T1] 








STATE.—By William A. Orton U1 
rsitv of Chicago Press, Chicago, | 
50, 192 pp. $3.00. 
“t is book originated in a serie les 
The author, known especially 1 
| lier work, The Liberal Tradition, 1s 
( sor of economics at Smith Colleg 
} is trying here to interpret the | 
f the state to the economic 01 
- of a genuine liberalism, stripped ot 
I ndividualism which he thinks was 
I s alien. 
he criteria of state action and pol 
f primarily moral rather than economu 
there is an objective moral order; th 
is part of that order and bout ded by 
and no extension of its power and ac 
beyond the limits set by that order 
be justified by claiming that the pr 
of extension is formally democratic 
ycracy itself is a proposition in mor | 
All this involves a definite conce] 
human nature, as Professor Ortot 
It implies the ability of men 
ognize and agree on certain fundamet 
moral principles. It is a clear ffi 


of natural law. 
difficulty 1 
ts to state activity 
le-spread sense of insecurity and } 
| 


ness When man finds hims 


arises toda) 





ly unable to control his economic 
NRE 


e bv his own efforts, he 1s contront 


ith a momentous choic Since tne ! 


sirable condition is “free personalit 


ee society’—a value judgment w 
taken to be evident—he may figl 
tore freedom, with a correlative wil 

to assume the major part of the 


ponsibility for his own and his famil 


in defining the proj 


nore 


y in 


L 


fare. The easier way 1s, however, t 
transfer to the state the demands he fo 
‘ly made on himself, to regard 


Phe evil consequence of such an atti 


hat, by accepting and even encouragi 


1 philosophy “almost any type OF 
ment may gain and 


wer.’ This happened in Germa 
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truism, in formulating tax policies the con- 
} t 














rvatior incentives has frequently been 
erlooked or subordinated to other objec- 
tive emed more important 
[ rsuance of tl aim, the author 
lyz e pri kinds of taxes and 
t idenc ( rate income taxes 
come taxes, sales and excis 
ta pro t taxes and pay-roll tax¢ 
By means of answers to questionnaires, a: 
\ ther data, tl author then at 
te! t t iSSa th exten to which the 
urious kinds of taxes interfere with eco 
) xpansion and repress incentives 
chapter contains a summary of 
t iuthor’s conclusions and some sugges 
t for improving the tax system. His 
t lead | to conclude, among other 
t s, that t incom ix problem is 
¢ Y rv oO! 
ire many tables of statistics inter- 
persed t ighout the text and a statisti 
il MMe lin 


Louis University 
« 
MANAGEMENT IN MOTION: The 


Corporate 


Decision Making Process As 
\p 1 to the Transfer of Emplovees 
Neil W. Chamberlain. Labor and 


Management Center, Yale Un 


iversity 








\ Haven, Connecticut, 1950. j 124 
~ th) 
s booklet vritt primarily for 
nd executive offi lals oO! all 
1 large company. It could be 
t 1 tably by } labor-1 latic 1s 
“ininoes 
sp ( se history of the Southern 
I England Telephone Company unrolls 
{ iny's progressive policy in rela- 
tion » its er- and intra-departmental 
, 1 changes among its YVUOO em 
| I t l ie@ht ot M tl mber 
1 tl nind reveals the problen 
n the f t ustorical cross section, from 
935 to 1941 lhe problem is: How are 
sters made? Why are they made? 
cross-section discusses the 
rmat f Bu ‘ actuated on 
Februa l 1945 
| tive to est sh the trans 
edure 1n 1 L ¢ ited man 
er that t maximt bene f the en 
loves Ss litie we d ¢ reall ed To! 
nself a t ed the company 
t ectio ( tis ork s] ws the 
obstacle trying to put this plan into 





effect. The main obstacle lay in the fa 


cuted it had not helped to formulate tl 

procedure, hence, they 

misapplied it. 

a human problem, writte: 

in a human way by a very human mind 

this booklet is interesting and stimulating 
T. Bryon Couns, S.J. 
Weston College 


Dealing with 


ECONOMICS 
DUSTRIAL 


OF LABOR AND IN 
RELATIONS.—By Gor 
don F. Bloom and Herbert R. Northrup 
] he Company, 
and Toronto, 1950, x, 749 pp. $5.00 


Blakiston 


Coming among a small string 
texts in this field (Shis 
the revision of 
brings its « 
» commend it. Chief amon 
the good qualities is a top-notch block 
thirteen chi comprising Part IV, em 
bodying the most thorough corpus of eco 
f labor yet to meet 
viewer's eve The analysis is 
nd thorough; conflicting viewpoints aré 
not synthesis of the 
best of the old and the new research find 


as one 


recently published 
ter, Reynolds, Phelps, 
Y ode r), tl is new 


spec ial virtues t 


work 


this re 


sche lar \ 


d: there is a sood 


ings. Documentation reveals knowledged 
and judicious use of a wide range of sound 


text shows thoughtfu 
and competent applications to current cir- 
cumstances. 

The theoretical treatment mentioned 
above makes up almost half of the book 


sources, and the 






It is a complete little treatise on theory 
admirably suited for a semester of ad 
vanced work. It 


would be a difficult sec 

tion for the ordinary undergraduate. 
The remaining 
short intr 


id statistics, unions 


consist of a 
labor history 
collective bar- 
standards and 
relations and public 
latter section is unusual 


ing for appraisal 


five parts 


chapter, 
and 

‘ minimum labor 

social security, labor 


ductor 
aining, 
policy. The of 
quality: the occasions cal 
of trends and honestly 

fronted. Comment is sane, competent and 
discerning; it manifests a rare combination 
[ objectivity and feet-on-the 
cation. The section on legis 
concluding chapter on futurs 


11 
al®re r pecia \ 


policies are con- 


scholarly 


ound sophist 


1 
good exampies. 
Massachusetts 
research to his 
Labor Department, OPA 


Social S Council. 


practicing 
ney wit 
credit 
and the 
Northrup has 


revious 
with the 
Research 
teaching at 
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©Ccience 


been Columbia 


+ 
t 


that the various shop foremen who exe- 


misunderstood or 


Philadelphia 


wn 











rsity and New York University, and 





y with the National Industrial Con- 
Board. His major work, in addi- 


11_1 . 
to several well-known 
1 Tak 





hook Organizet 


is joint product is a val 








1 1 ‘ 4 
n to the textbook literature it 
uire a good teacher and a s y- 


led student group to get the fu 
from it. 


Mortimer H. Gavin, S.J. 


ISS 
St. Louis | ersity 


AT AND MAN: A Study of Monoy 
Unionism, and Food Policy By 
Corey. The Viking Pres New 


k, 1950, x, J// PI $4.50. 
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9 4 . > on 
Successful mily Life By Harold 
1 1 
Christensen rhe Ronald Press Co 
‘ York, 1950 1, 510 pp. $4.50 
( istensen is genuinely concerned 
1 the t that xlern marriages fall 
antiy short <¢ the happiness and 
il satisfactic possible and desit 
7 1 | ) 
al ag ind ta rea Vns Ca 
. eo ts 
1 new understandin ot tn inter-pel 
1 Re 1 1 . 
elationships « men and women 
. = | 1 
I expert neg married 11T¢ 
t j noint lo it d t] oughe t 
ok. Its purpose is the improvement 
; ‘ : pose: 
rriage by analyzing the conditio1 
r wil it exists. the ement com 
it, and the dynamics of the devel- 
] stag 
‘7 , 
| VWimensi ) 1 yposes th 
a 
m and the aim rreater happiness 
‘ : 
intelligent and cooperative living 
t i? a 2 
II (“Factors, live chapters In 
‘ 
S nd analyses components or 
ra spects ot tamuily society 
ontempor: culture, personalities of 
elat oO! s} Ds ot 1¢ seXeS and th 
In marriage It cludes with 
: ae . 
pecuilat n o! tl DOs bility ot pre 
scientifically ure : ( 
TTT ‘p 
t EL Proces s 1 chapters 
t reader throug] ie developmen 
es Of tamil) These are the 
rests of courtship and engagement 
PS CE f : 4] 
i Choice ot mate t exper! 
stains ass ; 
immediately preceding and following 
dd mature mate adjustment for 
ty in marria becoming parent 
a * tad 3 
llinge the res] ibi y, tne prob 
aging couples and loss of part 
ee 
le 
oi plage ; 
IV (“Programs , the final « p 
ts the variou mtributions that re 
| tion, counsel religi and 
. : 
it can give tft imiuy so le 
le can question the nceerity of the 
| tesa Baad 
rie regularly 1Opts a conser! 1 
1g rally con ndable positio1 
ne ’ 1 a 1 
nce and careful study make his 
replete with helpful facts, sound 
tatio1 and pt ‘ative insights. 
rT section on “A Philosoph ot 





Discipline” is excellent and is an 
of his good judgment in practical ma 
of family life 

For Catholi 
} 


tne 


s, sections of the book rais« 
problem of the extent to 
can admit the democratizatio1 
of marriage and the establishment of mak 
fem on 


interesting 


sS 


which they 


vale relationships an equalitari 
basis. 

We 
birth cor 


assent to his assumptions 
His stand is generally 

livorce and extra mar 
is not 


if 
SexX 
in 


opposition 
activity 


terms of mora 


absolute, 


< 


Unless interests of being “scier 
tific,” he | deliberately kept silent, | 
seems to have no understanding of tl 


divine institution and regulation of 1 
riage and the family. 
‘pretations of “the 
is inadequate. 
to the 


Consequently, 
core problems 

If it 
factors 


is too 


relate and 


pi 
cesses of marriage to God and His pur 
poses, then the improvement sought w 
not be realized 


Gil 


oRGE J. McKeon, 
Weston College 
Weston, Mass. 
e 
MARRIAGE AND 
TIONSHIPS.—E 


Clemens, 


FAMILY RELA 

ed by Alphonse | 
A I 

he Catholic Unive 


Washingtor 








Ph.D. 


This publication presents selected pape 
the tirst 


two workshops on marriag‘ 


ind family relationships held at the Catl 
ic University of America in June 
1948 and 1949, Catholic literature in tl 
field is still not too plentiful so that D1 
\ 


rr nde re d a 
lectures. 


1° 


difficult t 


real servic 


» give a just af 





| collection without treatin 
each lectut eparately. Obviously, su 
an approach is hardly feasible in a br 











review. Besides the rather basic lectu 
mn the crisis in family life, the philosop 
of marriage and the family, the liturgy 
the family, the canon and civil law of tl 
family, there are several stimulating le 
tures on e ition for Catholic family 
Perhaps t most interesting, and mx 
controversial re the two lectures of | 
Sattler entitled “Educating Parent t 
Sex Instruction,’ and “Principles an 
Facts for Sex Instruction.” Educator 
ull ranks will profit by a thoughtful re: 
g of his treatment here. Finally, I « 


in mentioning the 
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family 
Culhane. It is hoped that the pub- 
of these papers will stimulate fur- 
thought and research on the prob 


f Catholic tamily life. 


paper on 


Jonn L. Tuomas, §S 
ISS 
St Louis University 
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NPOWER ECONOMICS AND LA- 
R PROBLEMS. By Dale Yoder 
Graw-Hill, New York, 1950, xii, 661 
$5.00 

lespite its new title, this work 
edition of the author’s Labor 
s and Labor Problems i 
te the 1939 edition. But it does 
than that, because the book has been 
t completely rewritten. From the 


1 


int of manpower as a natural re- 


recreation by 
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hy 


evelopm«e 
( manp« 
nie 30: wel 
d might 
mester ci 
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r edition 
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Social Order for Schools 
rhaps you have thought of sending 
about the ORDER 


Catholic colleges 


reiease ot SOCIAI 





and high schools. 


t, the directory is available through 
department of education, National 


b 


1 do wish 
them 


lic Welfare Conference. 

ild simply say: “Send each of 
ibscription at my expense.” 

(Rev.) JULIAN L. MALINE, S.J. 


West Baden Springs, Ind. 





Commends SOCIAL ORDER 


am very happy to learn that SOCIAI 


will be made available to the public 


ning January Ist. As one of thos« 
siders” privileged to have been on 


mailing list since the magazine was 
established three or four years ago 
private circulation among your own 
I feel that I am in a position to give 
ther objective appraisal of your work. 
my opinion you and your colleagues 


done a remarkably good job in ever 


pect. SOCIAL ORDER, as the only Ameri- 
monthly devoted exclusively to Catho- 
ial teaching, fills a real need and 

it very well. I feel confident that 
isands of priests, sisters, seminarians 


laymen will welcome the opportunity 


subscribe. Y.OoOu May be sure 
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1 TAT RPNER A ar 

shop Alte: SOCIA ORDER readers are 

il as divided on the question of 

regulation as those he speaks of. One 
1 1 + ) - 1P2CT4 , 

vrote recently that Ouadragesimo Anno 
2 1 

its us to it; another asserts that 

ket regulation is precisely what Q.A. 

! intend to do and that there is no 

estion of setting prices and wages. Still 
thers are seeking a mid-way position. 

Hi tenable each of these positions is, 
tt know. Whether their proponents 
hought out the problems, I do not 

( But an extended discussion of the 

‘ f a =e - 
st of prices would, I think, be 

| ld 

| t le 1 yD ¢ ¢ estions | woul 

tT Sé Clarifie 1 \ th des 

| f t t Tree competition 

ri ] ] 
( coul ¢ K1Nnd ( 

’ j f 111171 no } + 

I ! Assuming that it S 

1utomatic re ts in l. stabilizing 
yf resources full employment 
il optimum allo n of resources 
] +1 1 + : 
< whethe 1 cates Of this pos 
e noted the ‘ 
t ms by two en 
| { | 1 
} \ ( TK and ( V «< 
t economy s its own bias, end 
> 1 
es; 2. p flexibility alo 
) ( I ll r ] Vi it: . ( t 
cat 1 O resources 18 an exag 
‘ , 
A mM + competition S Onlv one 
1 t our mixe r n 5. con 
etit { b al ind Mtr 
| » a { ‘i ti t > ul » 1! 
Ho ‘ yponents of a fre 
k meet these objections 
I il \ irds LI mi the otnel 
] ; -| + + 
. the larket pricing operate vithin 
1 ] } + } 1 
fran irk o mtroi, what is the 

‘al ca oF t S yt ) i k: 

\ DMrice ré t1 l I do 5 te il] 

1 1 economics 

+1 ¢ 1 

a pos Ss Ww de 

{ I tvocates I control la V € 
y a t social economi costs 
InVOlVE t an rate et me _ pre S 
some juest Ss which price ntrol raises 
my mit My questi ill into three 
9 ) ¢ : 
g | 1. function, 2. implicit economics 
or competitior 


SO 

lv1 

{ 4 \ 
Ty 


tion: Will regulated prices aid re- 








allocation: Vill it not perpetuate 
clo off opportunity for th 
ders w vays need? Is price 
tion to tain full employment 
Edw 5 t is asking t 
‘ pt i nisn 
Es ICS n they separate 
~ itl Tl iT] ‘ { 4 itior 


Will not technological development 
even capital development be curbed 
Maintaining high prices will protect hig! 
cost (therefore, presumably undesirab| 
producers. How do they avoid this? 
Let’s look at the direction of prices. 
it stable? downward? upward? These ar 
not idle questions. Take the last 
How will they avoid a_ log-rolling 
flation? Can we presume that individ 
groups will not vote themselves increas 
prices? If workers within a group den 
increased wages, will managers yield a1 
pass the increase on to the consumers? Is 
not naive to think, in the light of, « 
Interstate Commerce Commission expe 
ence, that publ 
out a cogent case against the move? D 
not Steel, despite public resentment a 


ic representatives can mak 


government opposition, raise its pric 
[If many groups of workers make 
iow can government keep up 

studied or do an effect 

hem? What prevents deals | 


tween workers and owners or a 


all cases to be 


owners which workers approve becaus 
they profit? How do you prevent sul 
sidization of thousands of workers in n 


bund industries instead of their tras 


to growing businesses ? 

Place left for competition: How, cor 
cretely, does price regulation protect tl 
social values of competition? How 
it assure real alternatives to users 
consume! How is flexibility of pri 
preserved How does this group asses 
the experience Pa. RR A., British bu 


ness, continental cartels ? 
The brevity and selectivity of tl 


questions lays me open to the charge 





I 


not comprehending the respective posi 





or ig the pertinent literature 
ex] Nevertheless, I believe tl 
questions are fairly representative of t 


by reasonably well in 


kind being asked 
1 


formed people. 


Can we clarify the issues by som 
thoughtful discussion ? 


(Rev.) Putte S. Lanp, S.J 
Institute of Social Order 


1 
ot. Louis 
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Kurt Schuschnigg, “Judicial Administra- 
tion and National Defense,” Joursal of 
the American Judicature Society, 34 (Oc- 

tober, 1950) 70-75. 
Professor Schuschnigg, in an address 
before the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
an Judicature Society, September 20, 1950, 
xamines the critical position of the judi- 
iture in the breakdown of socio-legal or- 
“Once the courts cease to function 
fairly and impartially, nothing can stop 

neral demoralization.” 
. 


Benjamin L. Masse, “Pope Pius XII on 
Capitalism,” America, 84 (December 2, 
1950) 277-79. 

Father Masse several recent 
apal statements on capitalism and their 
application to the American economy. He 
finds the exaggerated capitalism implicit 

doctrines of economic liberalism con- 
mned and that “it is impossible [today] 
to characterize our system of private enter- 
rise as economic liberalism.” 


discusses 


. 

Barbara Ward, “Faith for Freedom,” Af- 

lantic Monthly, 186 (December, 1950) 

23-29, 

The celebrated collaborator of the Lon 
lon Economist publishes the final chapter 
of her forthcoming book, Policy for th 
West. In it she emphasizes that Western 


policy seems “to have lost sight of its own 


vision of the good society” which -is im- 
plicit in its Greek and Judaeo-Christian 


eritage. 
6 


Henri de Lubac, "The New Man: the 
Marxist and the Christian View,” Cross 
Currents, 1 (Fall, 1950) 67-88. 

Father de Lubac, itr an essay originally 
read at the Semaine Sociale of France in 
947, examines Marxist humanism and 
raluates it in the light of Christianity. 

+ 


"Southern Collegians Resist Racism,” Ca- 
tholic World, 172 (December, 1950) 180- 
85. 


A group of white college students, 
members of the Southeastern Regional 
Interracial Commission of the National 
Federation of Catholic College Students, 


discuss the early integration of Negroes 
in Southern Catholic colleges. 
7 
Josef Pieper, ‘The Social Meaning of Lei- 
sure in the Modern World,” Review of 
Politics, 12 (October, 1950) 411-21. 
To the classic idea of the proletarian, 
namely, propertylessness and dependence 
upon wage work for livelihood, Dr. Pieper 
adds the trait of a psychological fettering 
to work so that it appears to be the pri- 
mary, indeed the sole, activity worthy of 
man. Against this condition he stresses 
the necessity of a liberalizing use of 
leisure aS a necessary step in deprole- 
tarization. The defect of this suggestion 
is that it seems, at least, to despair of 
work as an integrally humane act. 
e 


Clair Wilcox, "Concentration of Power in 
the American Economy,” Harvard Busi- 
ness Review, 28 (November, 1950) 54-60. 
Professor Wilcox discounts the effec- 
tiveness of big business in controlling 
markets (largely because economic power 
is concentrated in only a few areas of 


manufacturing) and, while acknowledging 
the existence of some investment control, 
emphasizes the rival power of “big” 


BGs 


agriculture and little business. 
* 

The November, 1950, issue of the An- 
1s of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science, is devoted to the 
topic, “Toward Family Stability.” Seven 
irticles study various factors contributing 
to stability or instability. Eight examine 
forces and institutions fostering stability 
(religion receives minimal treatment). Ed- 
ucational preparation for family life at the 
higher and secondary levels, through 
igencies for “social hygiene” and church 
are considered \ final section 
articles family in 


countries 


programs 
P f three examines the 


other 
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will discuss many of the 
social problems that confront us in the United States 
today. There will be a half-dozen articles on indus- 
trial order, several others on other aspects of industrial 
relations, a half-dozen on the problems of minorities 
in American society, others on the family, rural and 
agricultural questions, future population. 


A full issue will be devoted to the socio-economic 
thought of the great German scholar, Heinrich Pesch, 
on the 25th anniversary of his death. 


There will be extended reviews of significant books 
by John U. Nef, Wilhelm Roepke, Henri de Lubac, 


Crane Brinton, John F. Cronin and others. 


In order not to miss a single issue of “the only 
American monthly devoted exclusively to Catholic 
social teaching,” fill out and mail the subscription 
blank to us today. 


Please send sOCIAL ORDER for 


with the issue for the month of 


to: 
Name 
Address 
City Zone........State. 
[_] Remittance enclosed 
[} Bill me 
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3115 $. GRAND BLVD. 
ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 





